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@ Modernity distinguishes the 
Hollywood Turt Club, at Ingleside, 
California a true modernity that 
combines beauty with functional 
utility, in every detail. The floors 
in the Lounge and Dining Room 
right), Public Club and Bar are 
Hard Maple— “selected tor appear 
ince, durability, and in some cases 
for dancing purposes,”’ says Stiles O 
Clements, Architect, Los Angeles 


a awaits the architect who 
goes modern with Maple! He'll find 
numerous combinations* of patterns and 
wood-colors and color finishes that are 
versatile, practical and safe! 

Maple never forces design, merely com- 
ple ments it —with a clean and crisp character 
... bright, cheery, sanitary, and warm. It 
permits great liberty with other elements, 
without risk of coldness or monotony 
wears well on the eye, as under the feet. 

And of course, in “se, nothing is more 


modern than Hard Maple. Resilient, smooth 
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and non-slippery, it slows up fatigue, 


protects health, lowers maintenance and 
cleaning costs, simplifies alterations, and 
outwears any other comfortable floor! 
When you want a modern flooring, con- 
sider Hard Maple--tor Maple is as modern 
today as ever... And in MFMA Maple, you 
assure the same qualities which have dis- 
tinguished Hard Maple through the years, 
in schools and buildings of every kind. 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11°76. Our service and researes 


department will gladly assist you with your flooring problems, Write us 
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OUTLOOK IN THE 
SCHOOL BUSINESS FIELD 


The educational forces of the country are con- 
cerned in the commercial interests to the extent 
at least as these may cater to their wants and 
supply the housing and equipment that make their 
operation effective and successful. 

Thus, it may be well to note occasionally the 
trends and activities which attend the physical or 
housekeeping side of school administration. Here 
we find that there has been a healthful activity in 
recent years in the construction of new school 
buildings and the renovation of the old. 

One picture is reflected in the number of school- 
building projects, as follows: 1934, number of 
projects, 3,945; 1935, number of projects, 3,613; 
1936, number of projects, 4,097; 1937, number of 
projects, 3,557. Nine months of 1938 total 3,606 
projects. While these in the main availed them- 
selves of PWA support, the bond issues carried 
in connection with these projects reflect the extent 
of the local support. 

Here we find the following school-bond sales: 
1934, bond sales, $124,503,890; 1935, bond sales, 
$127,628,693; 1936, bond sales, $128,674,772; 1937, 
bond sales, $95,734,879. For the first nine months 
of 1938, the school-bond sales total $129,156,178. 

Another approach may be made in looking at 
the value of the projects which have been realized 
during the past five years. In 1934, value $117,- 
503,200; 1935, value $173,458,700; 1936, value 
$226,146,900; 1937, value $230,968,500. For the 
first nine months in 1938 the value of the projects 
in hand amounts to $183,395,000. 

In summing the totals, the following figures be- 
come impressive: The total covering the first, 
second, and third PWA programs aggregate 7,574 
projects, valued at $683,847,807. The allotments 
under the 1938 PWA act cover 5,347 projects, 
valued at $528,764,831. The total nonfederal proj- 
ects covering the first five years aggregate $527,- 
708,831. It follows that a large proportion of the 
projects will be completed in 1939, 

These figures are proof positive that the United 
States is determined to provide adequate housing 
for its school children, thus upholding one of the 
finest traditions of the Republic. 


THE EDITOR 





TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


A title page and index has been prepared 
including articles, etc., published in the 
Journal during the months of July to 
December inclusive. Copies will be sent to 
any subscriber who addresses the sub- 
scription Department, Bruce Publishing 
Company, Box 2068, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Slate Blackboards are still in 
daily use, with seventy-five years 
of service to their credit. An en- 
viable record, which is eloquent 
proof of the permanence and 
economy that can be effected by 
using this product of nature. 


MILLIONS of feet of Natural 
Slate Blackboards are now in use 
in the finest schools all over the 
world. Through generations of 
service, daily washing, winter 
and summer, Slate remains the 
same. It will not warp, peel or 
become “shiny”, and always pre- 
sents a velvet-like surface upon 
which chalk makes a sharp, ahae 
and distinct mark, easily read 
and easily erased. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


SeEvENTY- Five 


Wears of Service 


ORIGINAL BOARD 


loaned by the 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Pr lade le hia, Pa. 


Imetatic 


Rolowy 


NATURAL 
SLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


December, 1938 










The enormous demand for Nat- 
ural Slate Blackboards has caused 
many progressive changes in the 
Slate industry. New quarries 
have been developed, modern ma- 
chinery installed for extracting 
and finishing, standard ‘sizes 
adopted. These improvements 
have made possible the accumu- 
lation of large stocks, from 
which immediate shipments can 
now be made to all parts of the 
country. For permanence, 
economy, and service, specify 
“Pyramid” Natural Slate Black- 
boards. 








The Central High School, Philadelphia, was erected in 


1853, as indicated by the Date Stone above the door 


Generations of pupils have since used the blackboards 
in this school — 75 years of service. The surface of 
(illustrated at upper right). Ten years later the first the boards is still smooth as velvet. They are in 


slate blackboard was made and installed in this school. remarkable condition. 


Let us send you a copy of “BLACKBOARD A ND BULLETIN BOARDS” — as visual aids in education 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


Department D, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
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Factors Involved in Reporting 


School Progress to Parents 
C. W. Hansen’ 


The report card as the medium of re- 
porting school progress to parents is an 
established institution in the American pub- 
lic-school system. In the large majority of 
schools, however, school progress means 
only academic or scholastic progress. In re- 
cent years there has appeared a definite 
tendency toward experimentation with dif- 
ferent methods of reporting school progress. 
No doubt, this is a direct outgrowth of the 
movement to make education an experi- 
mental science. We may say, therefore, that 
the attempts to report growth in all phases 
of the child’s development is a compara- 
tively recent innovation. Comparatively 
few communities have been pioneers in the 
movement for rating growth in personality 
and character traits. Results obtained seem 
to indicate that such pioneering has opened 
a new sphere of activity to the educationist 
who wishes to present to the parent an ade- 
quate description of the child’s progress in 
school. There is need for more scientific 
experimentation in this field. The real con- 
structive work remains to be accomplished 
in the future. 


The Factor of Education 

It is commonplace to say that education 
means “to lead.” More than any other 
group, the educational profession should 
make desirable progress possible by lead- 
ing and developing the school community. 
Yet it is painful to recall the worth-while 
enterprises which have failed because the 
fundamental meaning of education was 
neglected or forgotten. No educational en- 
terprise can succeed unless its purpose is 
understood by the community. No altera- 
tion in school policy ought ever to be made 
without first advising the members of the 
community as to the worth-whileness of the 
proposed change. Most human individuals, 
especially those of the age of parents, are 
fundamentally conservative. We may ex- 
pect little educational progress in a com- 


munity where the profession does not 
lay the foundation for educational 
advancement. 


Many persons consider the report card 
a traditional and sacred part of the school 
system. Parents want school progress re- 
ports to be similar to the ones they received 
when they were in school. Innovations 
cause uncertainty and alarm. It has been 
said that parents should be required to at- 
tend school at least one day a month. This 
would certainly make the schoolmaster’s 
task easier. It is a more serious and dif- 
ficult problem to educate the parents of 
the children than to educate the children 
of the parents. Only when the parents have 


1Principal, Madison School, Quincy, III 


been informed of desirable trends in report- 
ing school progress, is it likely that new 
means of reporting pupil growth will be de- 
manded. Any attempt to force a poorly un- 
derstood new-type report card upon a 
suspicious school community will end in 
failure. To force ideas upon a community 
violates the fundamental meaning of the 
profession of education. 


The Factor of Home and 
School Co-operation 

Reporting school progress is a necessary 
part of the public-relations program of the 
school. This point of view has been almost 
universally neglected in the past. New em- 
phasis must be placed upon the report card 
as an element in presenting to the com- 
munity the philosophy of the school. Our 
educational philosophy determines the 
means of reporting school progress. In- 
directly, the report card tells the parents 
what we believe about education. We can- 
not expect close co-operation between home 
and school until the parents clearly under- 
stand what we believe about education. 
The school will not have a satisfactory 
method of reporting pupil progress and 
growth until we formulate our philosophy. 

The educational implications of the re- 
port card must also be carefully considered. 
A report card is more than a club to be held 
over the head of the lagging pupil. It 
should not be a means of stimulating 
growth in the academic field alone. Re- 
ports on pupil progress are the agency by 
which the parent, the child, and the 
teacher determine the growth which the 
child is making. It is not a true report un- 
less all individuals concerned take an ac- 
tive part. Reports on pupil progress may 
be made the means for mutual understand- 
ing and growth for parent, child, and 
teacher. The foundation for co-operation 
between home and school is the report card. 


The Factor of Form 


The traditional report card needs no ex- 
planation. The smallest possible amount of 
information is given to the parents. There 
is usually a curt request to the parent to 
“sign and return to the teacher at once.” 
With this formal type as a base, many new 
forms have been developed. Such forms are 
as individual as the school systems which 
have developed them. Some have simply 
included rating of personality and charac- 
ter traits. Others have revamped the form 
entirely and have provided space for writ- 
ten statements. A few communities do not 
send a report card as such, but send a let- 
ter at stated intervals. Several of the more 
progressive schools have discarded all 
forms of written reports and substituted in 
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their place the individual conference with 
parents. 

In a few schools the report is issued 
whenever the teacher considers such infor- 
mation necessary for the best interests of 
all concerned. In recent years there has 
been a distinct and noticeable tendency to 
reduce the frequency of issue. Six times per 
year is not unusual, and four times per 
vear is rapidly gaining favor. It is impos- 
sible to state correct practice or correct 
form for the report card. Correct practice 
and form will be determined by the com- 
munity and the philosophy of its educa- 
tional leaders. The form for reporting 
school progress is an evolving educational 
device, experimental in nature. 


The Factor of Grading 
and Marking 

The grading and marking system is 
essentially a part of the method of report- 
ing progress and growth to parents. No re- 
port involving pupil growth can be issued 
without reference to the established mark- 
ing system. Those engaged in the teaching 
profession like to think of grades as being 
scientifically determined by means of tests, 
examination, daily questioning, etc. Yet 
grading and marking is not such a cold- 
blooded process. No teacher, however 
scientific, actually issues a report on pupil 
progress without taking into consideration 
other factors besides actual scholastic 
achievement as determined by tests. Marks 
are often influenced by such factors as 
docility, agreement with the teacher, atti- 
tude toward discipline, and numerous 
other personality attitudes. 

Therefore, before any honest effort to re- 
port pupil progress can be made, the sys- 
tem of marking and grading in vogue in 
the school system must be evaluated. If it 
is the percentage system, or the letter sys- 
tem, or any other system, the faculty 
should be prepared to defend and justify 
that system. The time has come when the 
teacher can no longer hide behind her class- 
book when confronted by the inquiring 
parent. : 

It is doubtful if a report which rates 
scholastic progress alone can be justified. 
There should be some estimate of the 
child’s personality traits. A list of such 
traits would include hundreds of habits, at- 
titudes, and descriptions of the various 
aspects of the human personality. Since we 
cannot include all, we must decide which 
ones to stress in a given community. It has 
been said that scholastic progress cannot 
be measured scientifically. Personality 
traits are even more difficult to measure. 
Any rating of personality traits must neces- 
sarily be based on teacher judgment. The 
evaluation is, therefore, even more difficult 
to justify than scholastic appraisal. How- 
ever, the teacher must be prepared to ac- 
cept the responsibility. The teachér’s 
judgment should be accepted by the parent 
in the same way that a doctor’s judgment is 
accepted by his patient. 

(Concluded on page 83) 
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Natural Resources, 


Wealth, and Public Education 


H. E. Dewey, Gorman D. Brandly, and Harold L. Royer’ 


More than thirty years ago the people 
of the United States embarked upon a 
policy of conservation of natural resources. 
The initial impulse was furnished by a few 
men with strong scientific interests as early 
as 1873, but we were well into the twentieth 
century before conservation began to make 
real progress against waste. The first Na- 
tional Conservation Commission was ap- 
pointed by President Theodore Roosevelt. 
Legislation by all types of government units 
has been practically continuous ever since, 
and state, city, and private commissions 
and organizations have been active for 
about one third of a century. 

As we approach the end of the first four 
decades of a new century, what do we have 
to show for our efforts at preservation and 
renewal of our national wealth in lands, 
minerals, water, forests and wild life, and 
all the other resources which constitute 
true productive wealth? 

Easily the most obvious and tangible 
form of wealth is land, together with what 
it contains on the surface and below the 
surface. Since the adoption of the con- 
stitution one billion acres of land have been 
disposed of through sales, leases, outright 
grants to railroads, states, and schools and 
through homestead occupation. These vast 
land grants were a part of the original 
public domain belonging to all the people 
in a democracy, but the purpose in dis- 
posing of them was to make settlement and 
the exploitation of natural resources pos- 
sible and profitable. Their distribution 
added to the material prosperity of the 
nation as a whole, and also enabled many 
fortunate citizens to acquire valuable 
minerals and farm property for private 
gain without restriction. 

This land policy was no doubt fully 
justified as the only known means of build- 
ing a self-reliant, nearly self-supporting 
nation, and of providing for a constant in- 
flow of new population. If the Federal 
Government had not passed the Home- 
stead Acts, for example, it is not at all 
probable that we would have had 280,000,- 
000 acres taken up in farm tracts within 
less than fifty years, creating a market for 
a long list of consumers’ goods, farm ma- 
chinery, and eventually luxury articles as 
well. Without this rapid occupation of 
land the eastern states might even now be 
compelled to import wheat and other crops 
from Canada, Europe, or South America. 
Land was wealth in the pioneer period, and 
there is an analogy between the distribu- 
tion of land in the nineteenth century and 
the provision of work relief in the 
twentieth. 


Emporia, Kans. 


Reversal of Land Policy 


As free land gave out, our whole govern- 
ment policy gradually went into reverse. 
We have now reached a point at which land 
is being repurchased and held by the 
government as against private ownership. 
The farmers and extractors are no longer 
anxious to encourage new competition in 
crop and mineral production, since the 
market for many staple crops and minerals 
is severely limited. By an Act of 1935, 
Congress withdrew about 442,000,000 acres 
from entry, except under mineral laws and 
in aid of the Taylor Grazing Act. Much 
of the land so held is poor, but eventually 
a large part of it may be restored to pro- 
duction, and other large tracts are avail- 
able as pasture. No longer, however, do 
the mineral rights and pasture rights go 
with the land; those who mine or pasture 
the land must lease it and pay for the 
privilege. The announced intention of the 
government is to hold such lands out of 
production until such time as their use is 
required. Mineral rights are now reserved 
on about 29,000,000 acres of land. 

This reversal of our land policy has been 
brought about largely because of three im- 
portant trends in our economic life which 
have come sharply into focus during the 
past ten years. 

First, we have lost a good share of our 
export market for staple crops and for 
many minerals. Efforts are now being made 
to regain as much as possible of the lost 
markets, but the most optimistic students 
of international trade are not very hopeful, 
especially with the present strained situa- 
tion in Europe. The nations which formerly 
depended upon the United States for raw 
materials have found these materials else- 
where, and are determined to become as 
self-sufficient as possible. We have no right 
to find fault with this policy, for it has 
been our own policy from the beginning of 
our history. What it means to us, however, 
is forced curtailment in crop and mineral 
production, whether we like it or not. 

A second trend in re-forming our land 
policy has been decreased productivity 
within our own boundaries. Wind and water 
erosion in the Mississippi Valley and else- 
where has reduced the fertility of the soil 
within a single generation to a marked 
degree. There is perhaps no cause for im- 
mediate alarm, because scientific methods 
can check erosion, and new lands can still 
be obtained for agriculture, but planning 
ahead is essential, and private operators 
with strong sectional interests will not plan 
except under government stimulation and 
regulation. Mining operations have been 
notoriously wasteful for a century or so, 
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and again the call comes for government 
regulation and the co-operation of mining 
companies. Wasteful competition in the 
bituminous coal industry has been so dis- 
astrous to both mine operators and miners 
that close regulation, perhaps even price 
fixing, seem inevitable. In fact the first 
step has already been taken by the enact- 
ment of the Guffey Coal Act. 


The Slower Growth of Population 


Tne third trend which is bound to com- 
pel a new conservation policy and restricted 
production is the leveling off of our curve 
of population growth. Experts in the study 
of population trends agree that within fifty 
years at the most our population will reach 
a peak of about 160,000,000, unless our 
birth rate suddenly turns upward or the 
gates are reopened to immigrants. Some 
predict a peak ot 139,000,000 by 1955 with 
a decrease of 10 per cent by 1980. A 
limited population means a limited market 
for all except some luxury items, and a 
limited production becomes therefore in- 
evitable. Since few of the producers have 
studied this situation thoroughly enough 
to see what is ahead, the government alone 
can take effective action, though a few of 
tne larger producers are already making 
adjustments to meet reduced demand. 

Before the federal conservation policy 
began to take hold, almost half our forest 
lands had been wholly destroyed. Under 
the present program forest areas are 
gradually increasing, and in spite of forest 
tires the total area in woodlots, privately 
owned forests, and government areas is 
increasing. Two fifths of the timbered areas 
are owned by the government, the rest 
o1 the total of 500,000,000 acres is held 
under private ownership. Lumbering inter- 
ests have learned to practice conservation 
methods only since the beginning of the 
century. Remarkable progress in fire con- 
trol has been achieved, so that the losses 
of 1937 were 70 per cent below the average 
of the preceding five years. Since 30 per 
cent of the forest lands are farm woodlots, 
an important part of the program is the 
training of farmers in forestry practice. 
The farmer of average ability is only from 
55 to 60 per cent efficient in cutting over 
nis land. Tree planting has reached large 
proportions since the forest service has.been 
active, 215,000,000 trees having been 
planted in 1937. 

In mineral resources we are without 
doubt the most fortunate nation in the 
world, although we are forced to import 
nickel, manganese, tin, and platinum. 
Anthracite coal is gradually disappearing, 
but we have a total coal supply which 
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should last 2,000 years. Our 4,500,000,000 
tons of iron and our supply of aluminum 
should last for centuries under good man- 
agement. The petroleum supply is less cer- 
tain, since we are extracting about 1,000,- 
000,000 barrels per year, but many authori- 
ties believe we can regulate production and 
conserve the supply through interstate 
agreements now in force and through the 
use of substitutes. Copper, zinc, and lead 
are being mined with more care as a re- 
sult of the lack of known deposits. Of all 
the minerals the future supply of these last 
three minerals is most uncertain, but im- 
proved processes of refinement are making 
it possible to increase the yield of ore 
available. 
Water Resources 

Water is one of our most valuable 
natural resources, and when not under con- 
trol is also one of our most destructive 
enemies. There is, of course, no shortage of 
water, but its unequal distribution in the 
form of rainfall is a major problem which 
we have only partially solved. Floods and 
erosion can be prevented at a cost which 
is not prohibitive in the long run. The rela- 
tive merits of levees and of head-water 
control are still in dispute, but in the end 
a decision should be reached which will 
permit the use of either method according 
to which is most appropriate. Thousands 
of communities large and small now have 
adequate and healthful water supplies, 
though there is still much to be done in 
sewage disposal and in increasing the 
water supply in arid regions. Because of its 
lower cost, transportation on navigable 
waterways for heavy commodities may still 
become a valuable supplement to rail trans- 
portation. The way to this end has been 
paved by projects completed and under 
way, for example, on the Mississippi River 
System. 

One of the most favorable and far-reach- 
ing developments of the conservation move- 
ment has been the setting aside of some 
7,000,000 acres of national park areas, and 
the efforts at the preservation of wild life 
by both private and government agencies. 
No money value could ever express the 
genuine importance of these facilities to 
the people of the United States. Recrea- 
tion and health are fundamental to the 
conservation of the most important asset 
any nation may possess; human life. 

The hard work and ingenuity of our 
people have succeeded in creating out of 
our natural resources tremendous wealth 
and unique possibilities for future develop- 
ment along similar lines. There are 170,- 
000 factories in the United States using 
20,000,000 horsepower. Fifty-four million 
kilowatts of electric power have been put 
to use, and there is reason to believe we 
can eventually employ about 50,000,000 
more. We have 1,000,000 miles of surfaced 
highways, 250,000 miles of railroad lines, 
4,000,000 motor trucks, 25,000,000 motor 
cars for passenger use, a great network of 
air lines reaching into every corner of the 
nation, 1,850,000 mercantile  establish- 
ments, and 17,000,000 telephones. 
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Our Productive Capital 


According to classification, the produc- 

tive capital of the United States includes: 

$53,000,000,000 in manufacturing in- 
dustries 

37,000,000,000 in transportation 

25,000,000,000 in business buildings 

23,000,000,000 in public and other 
tax-exempt properties 

21,000,000,000 in public utilities 

17,000,000,000 in farm buildings and 
implements 

35,000,000,000 in inventories of raw 

materials 

In addition to these items, $97,000,000,- 
000 are invested in urban and village 
houses and lots, $48,000,000,000 in per- 
sonal chattels, and $35,000,000,000 in farm 
lands and improvements. 

Allowing for some duplication in the 
above list, the monetary value of the 
property of the United States, productive 
and otherwise, is estimated at about 
$350,000,000,000. 

The real measure of our national wealth 
is income produced. Brooking Institution 
figures show that between 1929 and 1934 
the potential productive capacity of the 
nation was $97,508,000,000 annually. The 
actual national income in 1929 was $81,- 
000,000,000. This amount decreased to 
$39,500,000,000 in 1932, and has returned 
to an estimated total of perhaps 69 or 70 
billion in 1938. However, income paid out 
has exceeded income produced in all the 
years since and excepting 1929. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has intimated, if we can 
ever reach full productive capacity, we 
should be able to produce about $100,- 
000,000,000 annually. A large part of this 
(the larger the better) would be actually 
paid out in various forms to the American 
people. 

The achievements of the past are signifi- 
cant, but perhaps still more significant is 
the realization of the fact that most of 
our present wealth has been the outcome 
of chance and unplanned management, and 
that too large a share of it is to be found 
under the control of a very small segment 
of the population. In 1929, according to 
H. G. Moulton, in The Formation of 
Capital, the excess savings of the people, 
amounting to more than $17,000,000,000 
were to a large extent absorbed and dis- 
sipated in bolstering up the prices of out- 
standing securities. In other words, money 
savings were transferred into speculative 
profits rather than into productive plant 
and equipment. Whenever this happens, 
and the fictitious values disappear, depres- 
sion follows. 


Private Control vs. Private Buying 
Power 

The diversion of wealth into the coffers 
of large corporations and its control by 
the directors of such corporations to the 
exclusion of the minority stockholders and 
the public, is now a well-advertised phe- 
nomenon. Corporation control of many of 
our resources has been highly beneficial in 
building this nation up to its present ex- 
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alted economic position, and has played a 
valuable role in making present standards 
of living what they are. There is no good 
reason for denying this fact, yet it does 
not follow that private enterprise should 
monopolize all our resources, or that the 
public can be advantageously served only 
by profit-making private business. If all] 
government competition with private busi- 
ness were suddenly abolished, we would 
without doubt have a consolidation and 
perpetuation of financial control that would 
amount to fascism, benevolent or otherwise. 

Practically all of us know today that 
when nine tenths of the families of the 
nation are forced to live on incomes of 
less than $2,500 a year, and when 13,- 
000,000 families average only $471 per 
year, there can be no great purchasing 
power in the general population. Regard- 
less of the merits of any proposed method 
of redistributing wealth and income, one 
fact stands out in our history: The 
natural resources of a democracy have been 
used to build up a colossal wealth struc- 
ture, but the wealth thus created can be 
further increased or maintained at its pres- 
ent level only by the gradual enlargement 
of the purchasing power of the people who 
must buy what is produced. To a large 
extent our original wealth has come into 
the ownership of private interests. 

In the present connection we are inter- 
ested in the use which is made of our 
natural resources rather than in any eco- 
nomic theory which might be supposed to 
right our wrongs. What are the signs that 
our use of such resources may be made 
more profitable in the future than it has 
been in the past? 


Planning for Democratic Survival 

A sign of the new times is the beginning 
of intelligent planning for the future. There 
are now planning boards for the preserva- 
tion and restricted use of natural resources 
in every state, besides some 400 county 
boards and 1,100 city boards. Regional 
administrative units are being organized. 
The hope of the future lies in planning 
under a national conception of public wel- 
fare as a substitute for the spasmodic and 
provincial management of the past few 
generations. Many of our people are 
frightened by the very mention of the 
term “planned society.” They can only 
identify it with regimentation and dictator- 
ship. In the last analysis, however, plan- 
ning means only the application of mature 
intelligence to provision for the future, and 
when it arises, as it has in this case, from 
the people directly or from their elected 
representatives, it is anything but un- 
democratic. 

Planning on a nation-wide scale implies 
nothing less than a complete change in the 
thinking and attitudes of the American peo- 
ple. Many of them know little about the 
long-range results of our conservation pro- 
gram, and still labor under the delusion 
that it is a bad thing for the government to 
be engaged in business management of any 
kind. The new public attitude must re- 
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pudiate the centuries-old spirit of acquisi- 
tiveness when it interferes with the welfare 
of all; must face realistically the problems 
of an almost stationary population and of 
disastrous changes in the price structure; 
and must learn to see national problems 
rather than to concentrate on sectional 
problems. If the government is not com- 
petent to manage our natural resources, 
democracy is doomed, but it can be made 
competent only by an intelligent and or- 
ganized electorate. 

The trend to federal supervision of all 
conservation activities is unmistakable, 
whether we approve or not. National super- 
vision does not mean government owner- 
ship or socialism. The better managed 
business concerns are co-operating in the 
effort to conserve our natural resources, 
and farmers as a whole have supported soil- 
conservation legislation, though many are 
opposed to other features of the agricultural 
program. The possibility of maintain- 
ing a progressive, nonpolitical, and continu- 
ous policy of skillful management of what 
the people own lies before us, and its suc- 
cess will depend in the long run on an 
aroused and vigilant public opinion. 

What has all this to do with the pro- 
gram of public education in the United 
States? 


The Education Problem 


For about a century we have been busy 
building up a mammoth plant for public 
education, taking care of millions of chil- 
dren by providing fine new housing and 
educated teachers, and adding new depart- 
ments to meet new demands in each genera- 
tion. The time is now ripe for a radical 
shift in the planning of education. Nearly 
1,000,000 fewer children were enrolled in 
public schools in 1936 as compared with 
1930. High schools have apparently reached 
maximum enrollment, unless there is a con- 
siderable increase toward the saturation 
point of pupils of eligible age for high- 
school attendance. Reductions have been 
made in many cities in the numbers of 
elementary teachers, and it has been esti- 
mated that there may soon be as great a 
reduction as 20 per cent in the number of 
teachers employed. Parochial and private 
schools are relieving the burden on the tax- 
payer by caring for about five million chil- 
dren who would otherwise be in the public 
schools. 

Our use of the national wealth and in- 
come to provide for education has been 
erratic and inconsistent, largely because 
we have placed our reliance on the assets 
and income of local communities and have 
not thought in terms of the nation. In 1932 
we spent 5.5 per cent of our national in- 
come on public education, but two years 
later, though unemployment was sending 
thousands of new pupils into our high 
schools, we reduced the percentage to 3.2. 
The retrenchment policy varied from state 
to state to a marked degree; was unjust 
and unfair to the schools in some states, 
but fair and reasonable in others. Political 
expediency and fear of the taxpayers 
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played a large part in the adjustments that 
were made. Where state teachers associa- 
tions were united and powerful, fair ar- 
rangements were made; elsewhere, chaotic 
competition for cheap teachers and low 
salaries were the rule. An unofficial lay and 
professional committee with a nation-wide 
viewpoint might have enabled us to 
weather the crisis with much less confusion 
and disturbance. The Joint Committee on 
the Emergency in Education of the N.E.A. 
did a conscientious job, but its identifica- 
tion with a professional organization pre- 
sumably interested chiefly in_ salaries 
limited its usefulness. 

In planning for the education of the fu- 
ture it is more important to have national 
plans, in the opinion of the writers, than 
it is to get financial support for equalization 
of opportunity from the federal treasury. 
A rapid transition from the present state 
management of schools to federal super- 
vision would perhaps be unwise and un- 
necessary, but there is little ground for 
the fear that national participation in educa- 
tional planning would hamstring the states. 
Most of the states have welcomed federal 
assistance in matters of police power, in 
conservation, in the regulation of trans- 
portation, in construction of highways, in 
erection of public buildings (including 
school buildings), and in many other ways. 
Unless a co-ordinated plan of taxation is 
agreed to in the near future between the 
states and the nation, our present tax mud- 
dle, excessive burdens on those least able 
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to pay, and destructive competition be- 
tween states, will go from bad to worse. 
Already states are setting up trade and 
migration barriers that are violations of 
the constitution in effect, if not in fact. 


The Need for Economy 


The opportunity for economical manage- 
ment of schools in the public interest is 
apparent. With careful and scrupulous 
methods we can keep the annual expendi- 
tures for education well within the $2,- 
000,000,000 mark, and can _ gradually 
reduce the debt load of approximately 
$3,000,000,000. Having put our own house 
in order, we will be in a position to demand 
a just share in the rising wealth of the na- 
tion, not to build magnificent buildings; 
not to give the child of Mississippi the 
same expensive (and perhaps futile) equip- 
ment for the child of New York State, 
but to give to all pupils an intelligent back- 
ground in the economy of civilization under 
nation-wide plans. To justify support the 
schools must show that they are alert to 
the problems of the twentieth century. 

We have organized effective machinery 
for the protection and renewal of our ma- 
terial resources, both government and 
voluntary. The next step should be organi- 
zation on a national scale for the preserva- 
tion and educational advancement of the 
much more important spiritual resources 
of the nation; the young people of school 
age and the adult citizens of the United 
States. 


A Brief for the All-Steel School Bus 


J. C. Mitchell’ 


During the past decade, transportation 
of pupils at public expense has moved into 
the forefront of the thinking of superin- 
tendents and boards of education. In this 
relatively brief period the type of vehicle 
has constantly changed for the better. 
Boards of education to meet the situation 
have had to face the problem of providing 
such means of transportation as were 
available at the time and such as the funds 
available would allow. Consequently, con- 
tracts in even the best sections in the early 
days of this movement were often entered 
into with parents who had wagons and 
teams that could be spared from the farm 
work on mornings and late afternoons or 
with someone who had a car not too de- 
crepit but that “it would take them there 
and bring them back.” Then came the 
trucks. At first, many of these were con- 
structed locally. On the chassis was built 
a wooden body quite frequently without a 
great deal of consideration for comfort or 
convenience. Most of these of necessity 
were crude, clumsy, and uncomfortable. As 
a rule there was little or no thought to 
effective design, sound engineering practice, 
or extreme safety. But changes came with 
striking rapidity. Hundreds of trucks with 
improved wooden bodies appeared on the 
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roads. A little later composite construction 
was used with wrought iron or steel rein- 
forcement. This was the forerunner of the 
modern all-steel bus which began to sell 
about 1930. This new departure in bus 
construction elicited at once the interest 
and later the thoughtful consideration of 
school heads throughout the nation. The 
new creation from the hand of the expert 
craftsmen is a far call from the covered- 
wagon era of an enterprise which has only 
recently moved a little way into the back- 
ground, and represents the last step that 
has been taken in the evolution and de- 
velopment of a machine which is the final 
word to date in this branch of industry. 

The major objections to the all-wood or 
to the composite-body construction may be 
grouped under the following heads: (a) 
They do not offer the maximum of safety. 
(b) They are not the most economical in 
the long run. 


Disadvantages of Wood 

Those who hold to the first of the above 
assumptions contend that the “humidity 
and variations in temperature often change 
the elastic limits of wood fiber in the bus 
body below the usual strength.” It is 
pointed out that this in itself makes wood 
an unreliable material to use in the con- 
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struction of those parts of the body of a 
machine which must undergo over a long 
period the stress and strain occasioned by 
the weight it carries, the speed at which it 
moves, and the road conditions it meets. 
We are told that “wood under certain 
climatic conditions has been. often found 
to deteriorate to such an extent that after 
five years its use is highly dangerous be- 
cause of dry rot or various fungus 
growths.” 

Even the Grade A wood, which is seldom used 
on account of its cost, when subjected to strain 
or shock and when sections are broken often 
splinters leaving dangerous needlelike projections 
ranging in length from one-half inch to four 
inches which constitute no small hazards in them- 
selves. These splinter and break because wood 
has no rebound in case of impact. Shock tests 
under varying conditions also show that glued 
and screwed joints in the wood frame frequently 
weaken under the pressure placed upon them and 
thus become loosened. The frame is no stronger 
than the glued and screwed joints. 

Where wood is used in the floor, tongue 
and grooved material is laid as a rule with 
no covering. This in practically every case, 
especially after the machine becomes set 
to the road, permits gas fumes and odors 
to permeate the bus. In the wooden or 
reinforced type the entrance steps are 
usually made of sections of uncovered 
wooden plank which always present a seri- 
ous hazard to the passengers during a rain 
and during the icy season. In the frame 
built of wood all the outside body panels 
are screwed or nailed to this frame. Little 
strength is added here, for an unprotected 
joint is left where panels are fastened to 
the body pillars. 

One builder of busses goes on record as 
follows: 

In wood bodies in which certain parts are re- 
inforced with steel, these sections in the majority 
of cases are of a standard hot-rolled section which 
will take a set bend at practically the breaking 
point of wood. In case of collision the body will 
be demolished in practically the same manner as 


though it had no reinforcing and will still cause 
the same degree of damage. 


The Brief for Steel 


In their endeavor to get completely away 
from the use of wood or a combination of 
wood and steel the manufacturers of all- 
steel busses make a strong brief. In this 
brief a striking comparison is made first 
of the relative strength of steel and wood. 
We are advised by the engineers that the 
best lumber used in bodies has a bending 
strength of 1,500 to 1,600 pounds per 
square inch before the breaking point is 
reached. This is confirmed by a recent 
government test which furthermore found 
that seldom is the highest type of lumber 
used in body construction on account of its 
almost prohibitive cost. On the other hand 
the strength of the steel used in the all-steel 
bus stands up well under pressures to 60,- 
000 pounds per square inch. In the case 
of a composite construction it is pointed 
out that the frame is no stronger than the 
wood with its glued and screwed joints. 
Without placing too much emphasis on 
safety, the fact remains that the life of 
the bus, its upkeep, and its service over 
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a period of years depend not only on the 
strength of its numerous morticed joints 
and bolted parts but upon the kind of 
wood used, the extent to which it has been 
dry kilned, the weight or density of the 
wood selected, and the type of reinforce- 
ment with channel or angle irons at the 
broken joints. 

The case for the steel body and chassis 
seems to be based in the main on the thesis 
that they guarantee the maximum of safety 
and service to the passenger. Most of the 
other considerations appear to be cor- 
rolaries to this proposition. The following 
statement on this point by a prominent 
automotive engineer gives quite clearly the 
reasons generally accepted: 


The steel-frame and the steel-body design afford 
many definite advantages, which a critical ex- 
amination of the machine will readily reveal. 
First and foremost it should be kept in mind 
that the aim of the builder is to present a 
fireproof, shockproof, crashproof steel frame 
constructed of nine-gauge and fourteen-gauge 
cold-rolled steel welded and riveted into a com- 
pact rigid unit. Forming the inner lining are 
panels of twenty-two-gauge steel. The outer 
panels are made of twenty-two-gauge auto steel. 
Thus triple protection is afforded. One piece side 
rails are essential to safety and long life. Cross 
bracing between the side rails gives stability 
and rigidity. The frame is the back bone of the 
bus. It, therefore, must be amply strong and rigid. 
In this construction there are no protruding bolts 
or nuts. The floors are all steel using nine- 
gauge steel cross members and panels made of 
fourteen-gauge insulating materials. 


Ultimate Economy of Steel 


The latest designs in the all-steel busses 
provide insulation against heat and cold 
and protection against fumes. They have 
front and rear doors equipped with con- 
trols, automatic windshield wipers, dome 
lights, large rear-vision mirror, rear 
bumper, toolbox, safety glass, and hy- 
draulic brakes. From the viewpoint of the 
writer the aim to build a modern vehicle 
for transportation of pupils that will meet 
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the most exacting requirements for safety, 
utmost comfort to the occupants, long life, 
and economy in operation, appears on the 
road to fair realization. In purchasing these 
new-type machines the first cost may be 
larger, but annual upkeep, many years of 
service, low operation cost and protection 
seem to fully justify this increased initial 
expenditure. On this point, as has been 
said of other superior merchandise, we are 
reminded that ‘The quality is remembered 
long after the first cost is forgotten.” 

In summing up the argument for the all- 
steel school bus its proponents visualize it 
as “the bus of the future.” It is suggested 
that the course of its design and manu- 
facture will follow rather closely that of the 
automobile. Just as passenger cars during 
the past decade have been designed and 
improved along certain lines so will busses, 
it is predicted, follow the same general 
direction. The transition from wood to 
steel in the manufacture of passenger cars, 
at the first rather slow, in recent years has 
been rapid. Railroad passenger coaches of 
wood and steel on even the smaller and 
less important railroad lines are being dis- 
carded as fast as conditions will permit in 
favor of coaches of steel construction. No 
road of any consequence which hopes to 
hold the patronage of a discriminating pub- 
lic spares any money now in securing the 
most modern and best built rolling stock. 
Railroad coaches containing wood, it is 
clear, are becoming rapidly outmoded. 
Using these facts as a background the 
arguments for “‘the school bus of tomorrow 
may be traced.” A steel frame of ample size 
completely welded and riveted into a single 
powerful unit is emphasized as basic in all 
transportation vehicles whether automotive 
or railroad. This is particularly true, it is 
pointed out, in the construction of the 
school bus on account of its peculiar need 
for stability and safety in service. 
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The school bus of today has a body constructed wholly of steel. 
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Radio Workshops—The Next Step 


Oddly enough America has about the 
same number of major institutions of 
higher learning as it has radio stations — 
between six and seven hundred of each.’ 
The college is trying to provide educational 
leadership that will help all citizens. The 
radio station is trying to give entertain- 
ment and enlightenment to all listeners. 
Yet parents everywhere have been criticiz- 
ing the radio diet of children, and educators 
have complained that there are not enough 
worthy educational materials on the air. 
Radio stations have responded that they 
have been giving the public what it wants 
and that, anyhow, the educators should be 
willing to spend time and money in bring- 
ing about the changes which they demand. 

There you have the picture — the col- 
leges with a vast potential for culture and 
education that might reach the people di- 
rectly through radio —radio serving all 
homes more intimately and more constantly 
than any earlier medium has been able 
to do. ‘et the homes of America, a great 
unorganized and as yet inarticulate hun- 
dred millions of consumers, are not bene- 
fiting from broadcasts as fully as we have 
a right to expect. 

What will grow out of all this? That all 
depends on whether or not the consumer 
of radio programs becomes more articulate 
and whether teamwork can be brought 
about between the educators and the broad- 
casters. The answer may well be — Radio 
Workshops. 

In fact such a marvelous beginning has 
been made in the past four years that 
every college and every radio station should 
definitely consider the formation of a work- 
shop. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has in this period done a piece of 
promotion of education by radio that will 
go down in history as a major achievement. 
Its radio workshops manned by WPA em- 
ployees in New York and Washington have 
already enriched the radio diet of all the 
nation. They have written scripts of real 
worth as both education and entertainment, 
cast them, and presented them effectively 
on the national chains. 

The United States Office has done much 
more than merely write and produce good 
broadcasts. It has established a _ rapidly 
growing library of scripts which are fur- 
nished free to schools. However, as fine 
and helpful as this national development 
is——an even more significant one must 
follow — the one suggested in our open- 
ing paragraph — the local development of 
programs for use by local stations all over 
the nation. The remainder of this article 
deals with this next step. 


Educational Director and Radio Chairman, Nationa 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
‘There are 655 institutions of higher education. If pro- 
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Broadcasting a Shakespearean play at Ohio Wesleyan University. This group of 
students has made frequent broadcasts of the dramas of Shakespeare. 


A Definition 

A radio workshop is merely the grouping 
of people interested in the better broad- 
casting of scripts now available or the pro- 
duction of better scripts. The name was 
first used by Alice Keith, whose broadcasts 
of music appreciation antedated even those 
of Dr. Walter Damrosch. The Radio Work- 
shop uses as its blueprints the specifications 
for radio programs desired by some par- 
ticular group. 

Thus the parent-teacher association, the 
League of Women Voters, the American 
Legion, a teachers’ association, or any one 
of scores of organizations may want to 
produce a series of broadcasts carrying sub- 
ject matter which they consider beneficial. 
A radio workshop takes their specifications 
and decides on the form that will be best 
to carry the information and persuasion 
desired and proceeds to produce a script 
for that purpose. Such production takes 
into account the conditions under which 
the script is to be presented, especially the 
interests of the audience. 

And how may such workshops be built 
up? While it is true that there are groups 
of people so interested in radio drama, for 
example, that they give liberally of their 
time, yet such groups are likely to be 
sporadic and ineffectual. The best place for 
the nation to obtain radio scripts to be 
used in adult education, school broadcasts, 
and for other purposes should be the 
American college. 

And why, you ask, should the American 
college accept responsibility? Simply be- 
cause it is teaching young men and young 
women speech, journalism, dramatics, music, 
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and engineering as well as providing them 
with materials to deliver through those 
channels. Why should students write essays 
and papers only for the wastebaskets of 
professors? Why should not the students 
who are interested in geography and jour- 
nalism, for example, be given an oppor- 
tunity to write geography travelogs? Why 
should not the students interested in his- 
tory and biography and also in dramatics, 
be given an opportunity to write some of 
the dramalogs so sorely needed in those 
fields? Why should not the student of 
economics, interested in becoming himself 
some day a professor, be given the oppor- 
tunity to translate economics into such 
clear and simple terms that it will be under- 
stood by the casual listeners? The same 
holds true of appreciation of music and the 
arts, of physics and chemistry, and many 
other subjects. It applies to much of the 
subject matter which we try to impart to 
children in the grammar schools and the 
high schools. 


Colleges Are Awakening 

Colleges are recognizing the value of 
production-for-use and are beginning to 
give credit to the most talented students for 
work done in radio workshops. They are 
beginning to give opportunity for the young 
woman to actually “produce food for the 
table” (scripts to be broadcast) instead of 
continuing the “mudpie” making of routine 
theme writing. They are recognizing that 
they have unnecessarily allowed much of 
teaching to become an artificial process. 
They see in the radio workshop a chance 
to give increased training of the highest 
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Federal Radio Workshop No. 1 at work writing scripts for the Ohio School of the Air. 
They have written and broadcast nearly 1,000 fifteen and thirty minute shows. 


order; of higher value because it has 
greater appeal to the student, is more 
stimulating, more satisfying. 

The installation and use of public- 
address systems allows first-hand experi- 
ence in engineering, announcing, acting, 
speaking, singing, instrumental music, and 
production. None of this is hypothetical. 
The author has been leaning heavily on 
radio workshops for many years and finds 
great satisfaction in the present rapid ex- 
tension of the idea. 

For example, the Ohio School of the 
Air over WLW (now the Nation’s School 
of the Air) had the assistance of an aver- 
age of a hundred people each week, al- 
though less than a dozen of them were 
full-time workers on the payroll of the Ohio 
State Department of Education and the 
radio station. Another dozen of them were 
WPA employees. The others were largely 
members of radio workshops and accepted 
as their pay the increased ability they ac- 
quired, or credit hours toward graduation. 


Proof of the Pudding 


Since the founding of the Ohio School of 
the Air in 1928 there has been plenty of 
opportunity by first-hand experience to 
note the extent and limitations of radio 
workshops. Our first experience was with 
the Ohio State University players. This 
was a voluntary group of students who 
were interested in dramatics. Very few 
were ever found who were sufficiently in- 
terested in script writing to go very far in 
that difficult art. They did, however, a 
very acceptable job at the microphone. 

There was but one fault with that setup. 
The players were not paid in cash or in 
college credit. It was difficult to hold 
enough rehearsal periods. The work they 
did was probably as deserving of college 
credit as other work that did count toward 
graduation. Good results are obtainable 
with such groups only because of the grow- 
ing zeal with which they take part. Over a 
long period of time the members of radio 
workshops should be paid in money or 
given some other reward. 


Another group which we organized in 
1929 is still producing radio dramas for the 
Nation’s School of the Air. The Schuster- 
Martin School of Drama, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
began producing dramalogs at that time, 
and the Schuster-Martin Players are still 
writing and broadcasting scripts. This has 
been a continuous effort because the radio 
broadcasting was a definite part of the 
training toward graduation of the pupils 
of the Schuster-Martin school. 

In 1933 we organized what was probably 
the nation’s first FERA radio workshop in 
Cincinnati. With the assistance of the Di- 
rector of the Emergency Work in Educa- 
tion we chose at first eight and later sixteen 
young men and young women from the files 
of several hundred unemployed people, 
selecting the ones who had either teaching 
experience or radio experience. At first they 
produced only radio scripts. However, they 
were so anxious to get to the microphone 
that we soon allowed them to cast and 
produce their own dramas. They have broad- 
cast constantly since that time. They have 
produced more than one thousand programs 
over five stations. They were at first only 
allowed on the short-wave station. Then 
they were welcomed on the little brother 
station of Crosley’s, WSAI. Later they were 
then found to be talented enough to broad- 
cast on the Ohio School of the Air over 
WLW, whose programs were rebroadcast 
by more than a score of stations. When the 
FERA gave way to the WPA they, of 
course, became the Cincinnati WPA Radio 
Workshop. Several members obtained bet- 
ter paying jobs and were replaced by new 
workers from the unemployed. 

A similar radio workshop was organized 
of white-collared FERA workers in Colum- 
bus. It produced and broadcast radio 
dramas quite successfully, until eventually 
every member of it obtained employment 
in radio, except one who resumed teaching. 
Later a WPA radio workshop was estab- 
lished on the Ohio State University campus 
and is still functioning. In later efforts 
NYA students co-operated with the work- 
shops mentioned. 
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College Workshops 


But now a word as to workshops as a 
definite part of colleges: A workshop estab- 
lished at Ohio Wesleyan University in 1935 
was interested especially in Shakespearean 
drama. In fact it was so interested that 
eight hours’ rehearsal was held for every 
half hour of Shakespearean drama pre- 
sented on the Ohio School of the Air. The 
participants were given definite recognition 
of their zeal in the radio work by credit in 
the English, public-speaking, and dramatic 
courses which they were taking at the 
University. 

A similar workshop at Miami University 
at Oxford, Ohio, has specialized in drama- 
tizations of the classics, but are at the 
present time using their genius and effort 
to help the vocational-education forces of 
the State of Ohio to turn into drama the 
accomplishments of Future Farmers of 
America. They are also producing the 
classics. 

A radio workshop has just gotten under 
way at the Buffalo State Teachers College. 
It is now taking rudimentary instruction 
and helping to produce a series known as 
the Dramas of Daily Living on WBEN. 
In the meantime a portion of that group, 
interested especially in journalism and 
English, are co-operating with the Instruc- 
tor in Geography in the production of a 
series of travelogs to be used later in 
broadcasts to schools. 


Practical Results 


We should not fail to take note that 
many of the young men and young women’ 
who took part in these radio workshops 
have continued in radio broadcasting and 
are now in responsible positions. Neverthe- 
less, the program improvement and these 
personal successes are not the full measure 
of the radio workshop idea. The increased 
ability and satisfaction of many workshop 
members who have.not made their mark in 
radio is perhaps a still greater cause for 
satisfaction. 


Needed Translations 


Much of the education that is needed 
for results is to be found on the campus of 
American colleges. In order to satisfy the 
great adult group with broadcasts of edu- 


(Concluded on page 83) 

’Among these is Virginia Payne, who ‘s now best known 
as Ma Perkins. She conducted story dramas for the Ohio 
School of the Air while employed by the Schuster-Martin 
School. Likewise, Madame Patia Power gave generously 
of her lifetime experience on the stage and afforded many 
f the members of the cast some of the kind of training 
that has made her son Tyrone Power so successful 


Denald Heim, for several years d'rector of the Cin- 
cinnati WPA Radio Workshop, was called from that 
position to the script department of one of the great 


motion-picture producers. Harry Holcombe, one of the 
Stuart-Walker players has for several years been a suc- 
cessful producer for a well-known advertising company in 
New York. Likewise, Walter Pierson, control-room operator 
for the Ohio School of the Air in the early days, has for 
several years been head of the sound-effects department 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. John Moses, 4 
member of the FERA Workshop in Columbus, Ohio, is 
now program director of WHKC, Columbus. Robert E. 
Lee, one of the Ohio Wesleyan University players is suc- 
ceeding with Cleveland, Ohio, radio stations. Jan 
Pfandt, the present director of the WPA workshop in 


Cincinnati will probably make radio his lifework. 
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Selecting and Developing the 
Child's Teachers in Wilmington, Delaware 


One of the vital factors in the success of 
any business or industrial enterprise is the 
quality of its personnel. This is no less 
true in education. A school system may 
have modern buildings, up-to-date cur- 
riculums, an efficient organization, effective 
methods of administration; but unless 
every classroom is manned by a capable, 
well-trained, sympathetic, understanding 
teacher who has a genuine and deep-seated 
love for children, the schools will fail to 
realize their true purpose. 

There are three aspects of this problem 
which are discussed briefly in this article 
in relation to policies adopted by Wilming- 
ton, Del. The first of these has to do with 
securing the very best teachers available 
for the salaries which the community can 
afford to pay. The second is to provide a 
systematic program designed to encourage 
and stimulate the continuous growth and 
professional improvement of every teacher 
so long as she remains in the service. The 
third is to promote and safeguard the teach- 
er’s personal welfare to the end that she 
may be happy and contented and enjoy a 
sense of security, without which she can- 
not render her most satisfactory service. 

The solution of the first problem — get- 
ting the best teachers available — implies 
that schools do not exist to give people 
jobs; they exist in order that children may 
be educated. This means that teachers 
should be selected, promoted, and retained 
on the basis of merit and merit only. This 
necessitates, of course, some _ practical 
method of determining relative merit. Ad- 
mittedly, this is a difficult task; but there 
are certain standards that can be developed 
and objective procedures that can and 
should be followed in evaluating the appli- 
cant’s qualifications. Much headway has 
been made by our local board of education 
in developing such standards, which are 
equally valuable both to the officers respon- 
sible for making the selections and to the 
students preparing to teach in Wilmington. 
Standards having to do with scholarship, 
professional training, physical health, ex- 
perience, etc., can be administered with a 
high degree of objectivity; but the teach- 
er’s personality and character traits are 
much more difficult to measure. The opin- 
ion of other people with whom the teacher 
has worked and the combined judgment 
of the members of the local staff, based 
upon personal interviews, are valuable in 
evaluating these very important qualities. 
In our own school system, no teacher is 
employed who has not been interviewed by 
at least three members of the staff. 


Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Del 


S. M. Stouffer’ 


Selecting and Training New 
Teachers 

The task of interviewing, investigating, 
and collecting data on the hundreds of 
applications received by the school system 
during the course of a year is, of course, a 
stupendous task and is also one of great 
importance. In many instances not only the 
candidate has to be interviewed but a half 
dozen or more friends of the candidate as 
well. All of these people have to be treated 
with courtesy, sympathy, and consideration. 
A record of the teacher’s college transcript 
must be secured and evaluated, recommen- 
dations must be solicited, and numerous 
questions must be answered regarding the 
position in which the candidate is inter- 
ested. All of this requires much time and 
patience. Consequently the handling of 
these duties has been turned over to a 
department of personnel which operates 
along the same general lines and performs 
much the same functions as similar de- 
partments in our large business organiza- 
tions and industrial establishments. The 
organization of this department is one of 
the most important steps that the school 
board has taken in recent years. Not only 
is the officer in charge responsible for se- 
curing the best teachers available, but she 
also carries a major part of the respon- 
sibility in connection with their in-service 
training and general well-being. In addition 
she must see that all teachers are properly 
certified, administer the salary schedule, 
consider complaints and grievances, and in 
general safeguard the morale and welfare 
of the entire personnel. 

Another method by which we aim to 
secure the best teachers available is through 
the cadet system inaugurated in 1933. This 
plan is an attempt to train through prac- 
tical experience teachers likely to be ap- 
pointed later to regular teaching positions. 
It is somewhat comparable to the intern- 
ship of the physician. Each cadet is a 
fully qualified candidate insofar as training 
is concerned and is a full-time employee 
of the board, which pays her a nominal 
salary. She serves under a master teacher, 
whom she observes and assists. The cadet 
learns the routine of the school, assists in 
filling out records and reports, familiarizes 
herself with our philosophy of education, 
our courses of study, and materials of in- 
struction, and comes to a fuller under- 
standing of the basic educational policies 
of our school system. Under the guidance 
of the master teacher, she does some teach- 
ing and later is permitted to spend part of 
her time in substituting for other teachers 
who are temporarily absent from duty. If 
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the cadet shows the qualities necessary for 
successful teaching, she will, generally at 
the end of one year, be given a regular ap- 
pointment; otherwise she may be dropped 
from the service. 


Teacher Growth in Service 


With the assumption, then that the per- 
sonnel department has succeeded in secur- 
ing the best teacher available for the 
salary that the board can afford to pay, 
the next problem is to provide a systematic 
program of professional improvement that 
will insure the teacher’s continuous growth 
and development as long as she. remains 
in the teaching service. If education is to 
equip the child to live successfully in a 
rapidly changing world, then most as- 
suredly the teacher must be cognizant of 
new trends in the field of education and in 
the world at large. She must keep in touch 
with the newest educational practices, learn 
to evaluate these practices, and be able to 
adapt the best of them to her own class- 
room situations. Social and economic 
changes, discoveries in science, fresh em- 
phases and discoveries in art and literature, 
expansions of recreational facilities — all 
these and many other movements have a 
direct influence on modern education, so 
that a teacher must never lose contact with 
a modern world pulsating with ideas and 
action. In keeping with this philosophy, 
a broad program of teacher improvement 
has been developed in our local school 
system. 

One of the techniques employed to pro- 
vide teacher growth is supervision. In 
Wilmington, the supervisor is no longer an 
inspector who goes about trying to see if 
the rigid requirements of the old type of 
course of study have been carried out to 
the last-minute detail. Rather, he ap- 
proaches the problem in a spirit of help- 
fulness and sympathetic understanding in 
order to provide the best possible learning 
situation for the child. He operates, of 
course, to promote conformance to the gen- 
eral policy established by the board, but 
he does not require uniformity in practice. 
He seeks to interpret the aims and objec- 
tives of education and to encourage teach- 
ers to use their own most effective means 
to accomplish the general aims and pur- 
poses of the schools. A supervisor is a 
leader, a source of inspiration rather than 
an inspector. 

Other devices frequently used to promote 
teacher growth are class visitation both 
within and without our school system, 
teachers’ meetings, conferences, and discus- 
sion groups of an endless variety. Perhaps 
one of the most helpful supervisory tech- 
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niques that has recently been developed in 
Wilmington is the annual conference be- 
tween teacher and principal when they sit 
down together and talk over frankly and 
honestly their mutual problems. The main 
purposes of this conference are: 

1. To afford the principal an opportunity to 
evaluate the teacher’s work and to make sug- 
gestions looking toward further growth and 
improvement. 

2. To give the teacher an opportunity to ap- 
praise the educational policy and administrative 
procedure and to make any suggestions which 
she thinks would enable her to increase the effec- 
tiveness of her own work or which might improve 
the educational program in general. 


A memorandum of this conference is 
made in narrative form which is signed 
jointly by the teacher and the principal. 
This memorandum becomes an important 
addition to the teacher’s permanent service 
record. Moreover, the suggestions made by 
the teachers are tabulated and under the 
direction of the assistant superintendent in 
charge a systematic plan is worked out to 
see that all suggestions are given careful 
consideration. 


Individual Growth Promoted 


An attempt is made to adapt the entire 
program of teacher improvement to the 
needs of each individual teacher. It is di- 
rected by a central committee — respon- 
sible to the superintendent — on which are 
represented all elements of the school sys- 
tem. This committee makes various sug- 
gestions to the teachers relative to the work 
for the ensuing year, but there are ample 
opportunities given to each teacher to select 
other fields of professional work in ac- 
cordance with her needs and interests. 

In order to insure continuous growth, the 
board requires each teacher to complete the 
equivalent of six semester-hours of profes- 
sional improvement during every four-year 
period of her employment. Only two 
semester-hours, however, need to be com- 
pleted under the direction of a teacher- 
training institution. The other four may be 
completed through conferences, discussion 
groups or by taking advantage of the 
numerous opportunities furnished by the 
board of public education free of cost to 
the teacher. The cost of doing this work 
for any single teacher need not exceed $15 
or $20 for each four-year period, or an 
average of $4 or $5 per year, the exact 
amount depending upon the _ institution 
from which the teacher desires to receive 
her credit. 

Perhaps the activity that has contributed 
more toward teacher growth in Wilmington 
during the past few years than any other 
one factor has been our long-term program 
of curriculum development, which was be- 
gun in 1931. This program has resulted in 
a study of almost every type of professional 
problem with which the teacher has to 
deal — methodology, aims, children’s inter- 
ests, interpretation of the schools to the 
public, textbook selection, methods of 
evaluation, and all the rest. After eight 
years of this work in Wilmington the 
teachers have developed a keen sense of 
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responsibility toward the problems of their 
profession. No longer are they marionettes 
in a Punch-and-Judy show. They have ac- 
quired a feeling of confidence in their 
ability to do their own thinking, stand 
upon their own feet, and solve their own 
problems — qualities which are highly es- 
sential if the children are to develop similar 
powers. Although less spectacular and less 
apparent to the casual observer, this long- 
term program of curriculum development 
has been one of the most significant activi- 
ties that has ever been sponsored by the 
local school board. 

Another element in the program designed 
to stimulate and suppori teacher growth has 
been the participation of teachers in the 
formulation of educational policies. So 
closely allied are these activities with the 
program of teacher development that they 
may be considered to be another aspect 
of that program. Just as authoritarian 
methods of teaching are not in keeping with 
a democratic, social classroom-learning en- 
vironment, didacticism in legislation and 
administration is deadly to a progressive 
school system. Teachers must have an op- 
portunity to explore new experiences in 
relation to their own problems. They need 
to be given opportunities to work in groups 
on educational problems under the guid- 
ance of thoroughly trained leaders. The 
administrative officers also derive much 
profit from the points of view of the teach- 
ers, whose wide experience is often the 
surest touchstone for judging the value and 
practicability of any given proposal. 
Teachers have therefore been represented 
on a great number of important commit- 
tees. They have participated in planning 
new buildings, in developing an improved 
pupil report card, in evolving a_ better 
method of evaluating teacher growth, in 
formulating a more integrated program for 
teacher improvement, and in interpreting 
the schools to the public. The curriculum- 
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development program alone has enlisted 
the service ef more than three fourths of 
the entire teaching staff. 


Personal Welfare Aids Efficiency 


The third problem in the selection and 
retention of the best teachers available con- 
cerns the teacher’s personal welfare. The 
teacher is first of all a human being and as 
such is entitled to humane treatment. En- 
gaged in an exacting profession, which de- 
mands ceaseless and unselfish service, she 
is deserving of every possible consideration 
from the community and the school admin- 
istration. The physical environment should 
be made as healthful and as comfortable 
as it is possible to make it. Because the 
nature of her work exacts its daily toll of 
physical and emotional energy, she must 
be saved as much as possible from unneces- 
sary strain and worry. Her morale must be 
supported and her security assured so long 
as she performs her duties conscientiously 
and efficiently. She must be free from worry 
over dismissal for personal, political, or 
other unjust causes; and she must have 
confidence that good work is recognized and 
that promotions are based on merit. She 
is entitled to just compensation while work- 
ing and to adequate retirement allowances 
when she is too old to work. Happy teach- 
ers, secure and content, create the most 
favorable schoolroom atmosphere for the 
child. Such teachers can devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to their tasks without the 
vitiating influences of undue fear, resent- 
ment, distrust, and worry. 

The board of public education has done 
everything possible in their effort to pro- 
mote teacher welfare. As each new building 
is planned, teachers and supervisors are 
constantly consulted so that the working 
conditions for the teacher will be conducive 
to the maximum efficiency and comfort. 
Teacher rest rooms are provided; and 
closets, desks, shelving, and other equip- 
ment are designed to conform to the needs 
of the teachers. 

The board has co-operated with the 
Wilmington Teachers’ Association in mat- 
ters pertaining to teacher welfare. The 
complete facilities of the school system are 
always at their disposal. Teachers are 
granted freedom of conference with the 
board and the superintendent and are en- 
couraged to consult with the administra- 
tive officers on problems affecting their 
welfare. As they are represented on the 
various committees responsible for formu- 
lating educational policy and practice, they 
exert considerable influence in the develop- 
ment and administration of the entire 
school program and particularly of those 
aspects which concern teacher welfare. 

Good work is recognized by promotions 
within the organization whenever possible. 
So it has come about that an ever growing 
number of important posts in the schools 
and on the administrative staff are occupied 
by capable officers who have been selected 
from within the ranks of the teachers be- 
cause of faithful service and _ superior 
ability. 
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Further Protective Policies 


A liberal plan of compensation for loss 
of time due to illness was put into practice 
in 1931. During the first year of service 
each new teacher may be absent ten days 
without loss of salary, provided the absence 
is due to personal illness or other legitimate 
reasons, and thereafter five days a year are 
added. If this leave is not exhausted during 
any one year, it is allowed to accumulate 
until the teacher has a total of fifty days’ 
leave for illness. This entire plan works 
automatically so that compensation for 
loss of time is free from the abuses and in- 


justices of less objective methods of 
administration. 
Since just compensation, protection 


against dismissal for unjust causes, and 
reasonable assurance against becoming an 
object of public or private charity after 
they have passed the age of usefulness are 
the three most important factors in the 
promotion of the teachers’ welfare, the 
board has worked to develop policies which 
would provide adequate protection for 
teachers in all these respects. A number of 
refinements have recently been made in the 
salary schedule in order to give due rec- 
ognition to the value of training and ex- 
perience in the teacher’s contribution to 
the classroom. Quantitative ratings, which 
formerly determined salary increments, 
have been entirely eliminated and _ the 
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teacher’s work is now evaluated on the 
basis of the principal-teacher conference 
referred to above. Although a single-salary 
schedule for all teachers with comparable 
training and experience has not yet been 
adopted, the minimum and maximum 
salaries of college graduates in the ele- 
mentary schools have been increased in 
order to get better trained teachers for the 
lower grades and also to encourage these 
well-trained teachers to remain in the area 
where they can give the greatest service. 

Although there is no state tenure law, 
Wilmington teachers have the same pro- 
tection in practice as such a law would 
give them without any of its attendant 
disadvantages. As the board is an ap- 
pointive, nonpolitical organization, the 
members have no selfish interest to serve. 
They have as their sole objective the pro- 
vision of the best possible educational 
opportunities for the children. Above 
everything else, this involves the mainte- 
nance of a well-trained, experienced per- 
sonnel. Loyal teachers who continue to 
grow professionally and to render satis- 
factory teaching service have no need to 
fear dismissal for any unjust cause. 

At present, a major consideration in- 
volves the establishment of a sound retire- 
ment system, which will permit teachers, 
after they have passed the age of usefulness 
in the schoolroom, to retire with an in- 
come sufficient to support them in ordi- 
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nary decency and comfort. Wilmington has 
a retirement system for teachers, but the 
provisions it makes are inadequate. How- 
ever, definite progress is being made toward 
the establishment of a sound retirement 
plan for all teachers of the state. A com- 
mission appointed by the Governor has 
been studying the problem for some time. 
This commission has examined the most 
successful retirement plans in operation at 
present; and, with the assistance of experts 
in annuity legislation, has drafted for pres- 
entation before the next General Assembly 
a tentative draft of a bill which incor- 
porates many of the best features of the 
more successful plans. 

In the final analysis, the most important 
factor in the child’s school life is the 
teacher. The success of any educational 
program must therefore depend ultimately 
on the ability and the enthusiasm of the 
teachers in translating the basic philosophy 
into terms of child experience. A policy 
which recognizes the value of a more sci- 
entific method of selecting teachers, intel- 
ligent supervision, a dynamic program to 
promote teacher growth. promotion on a 
merit basis, and a consistent and sympa- 
thetic interest in all matters affecting the 
teacher’s personal welfare guides the board 
of public education as it works to provide 
each classroom with the best teacher avail- 
able for the salary which the community 
can afford to pay. 


Democracy in School Administration 


When the average person thinks about 
democracy in school administration, he is 
likely to have in mind a system of school 
management in which teachers take an 
active part in deciding on administrative 
policies, and even in executing these 
policies. Democracy often means active 
participation in “running”’ the schools. 

The strength of this typical concept was 
revealed when the writer recently attended 
a committee meeting of teachers who were 
deliberating on the problem of how the 
administration of schools in a large city 
might be made more democratic. Greater 
teacher participation in policymaking and 
in school management was regarded as the 
desideratum. It was believed that if only 
teachers could be more active in adminis- 
tration, there would be greater democracy. 
The conviction ran strong that democracy 
means that everyone should have a hand, 
and nearly an equal hand, in directing 
group or public affairs. 

Actually, democracy in school adminis- 
tration does not require or demand wide 
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participation in managerial responsibilities. 
Democracy outside the school does not 
imply that all persons must engage actively 
in administrative functions. The sover- 
eignty of a people or of a school staff is a 
judicial sovereignty; it is not an executive 
sovereignty; nor is it a performing, or crea- 
tive sovereignty. The members of a demo- 
cratic society of any type may be expected 
to assist in outlining and formulating 
standards and principles for democratic 
group procedure, but it is not necessary 
that they participate in executing these 
standards or principles in order to be 
democratic. 

From the very beginning of a social or 
political organization of any kind, and 
all through its existence, it is highly desir- 
able, if the organization is to be truly 
democratic, that all members of that or- 
ganization have a part in determining the 
characteristic functional bases on which 
the organization is to be built, and rebuilt. 
Acceptable modes and codes of social or 
political behavior should be arrived at in 
the open forum where all minds of the 
group will find free expression. Democracy 
has rightly been called government by dis- 


cussion. Certainly a free and continuous 
verbal and written interchange of ideas is 
a vital feature of the democratic process. 


The Need of Group Discussion 


If a society of persons has become prac- 
ticed and more or less expert in the art 
of discussion, it is probable that that so- 
ciety is ready to formulate safe ideals and 
standards for democratic living. To pro- 
mote democracy in a school society, mem- 
bers of the school society must learn above 
all things how to effect an integration of 
ideas out of the confronting of all types of 
degrees of social and political thought. If 
democracy in social thinking is achieved, 
democracy in social conduct will be assured. 

The art of intelligent group discussion 
is not developed in a day. In political de- 
velopment, the art of discussing purpose- 
fully and for mutual benefit seems to be as 
slow in developing as scientific thought is 
in developing in intellectual development. 
Intelligent group participation in the dis- 
cussion of group problems comes in the final 
stage of social organization. This art is 
by no means readily or easily achieved. 

Still, a capacity for self-government is 
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always necessary before true democracy 
can be realized; and satisfactory self- 
government is based on the ability of men 
to discuss their problems together. First 
of all in the democratic process, there is a 
need for the intelligence and ability to dis- 
cuss problems and issues of concern to the 
group. Next, there is the need for formulat- 
ing safe standards for democratic pro- 
cedure. Finally, it is a requisite that the 
group be able to select executive leaders 
who will lead in the direction which will 
be most profitable and acceptable to the 
group as a whole. Democratic societies of 
people should not be blundering mobs. 

Moreover, practical aptitude for democ- 
racy must be realized before there can be 
successful democratic living. To insure a 
working democracy there must be de- 
veloped a habitual soberness and temper- 
ateness of thinking and acting on the part 
of the individuals making up that democ- 
racy. There must be a maturity of social 
and political experience for best results. 
Democratic government can never mean 
mob rule, starting anywhere, any time. 

Democracy is by no means a crude form 
of government in which every man is as 
good as his neighbor in the matter of 
stewardship. In the actual conduct of all 
forms of social business, democracy is pos- 
sible only when the members of a given 
society reach a high degree of steady and 
seasoned political habit. A democratic or- 
ganization must be built up step by step 
from the beginning to its apex. A demo- 
cratic institution is ever growing; it is 
never complete; it never becomes perfect. 
Like tissue, it is organic, always in the 
making. It grows by degrees as the intelli- 
gence and moral fiber of the group grow. 
It grows bit by bit through improved think- 
ing, improved discussion, improved legisla- 
tion. It is an aspiration as fixed and 
constant as the polar star, but like the 
star, it can never be reached. True democ- 
racy can only be approximated. 


Trained School Leadership 

It is rather futile to expect, therefore, 
that in the average school society a bona 
fide democracy can be achieved suddenly, 
simply by giving staff members the op- 
portunity to participate in the manage- 
ment of the schools. Teachers not trained 
or experienced in executive work cannot 
be expected to perform administrative 
duties satisfactorily merely through a 
casual shift in assignment. Democracy is 
not furthered by such attempts. 

Trained leadership is required in a de- 
mocracy. It may well be the responsibility 
of the members of a school society to point 
the direction for that leadership, but these 
members should not be expected to take 
turns in doing the actual leading them- 
selves. Democracies, it would appear, must 
place increased responsibilities on trained 
experts to do actual executive work; and 
in delegating administrative responsibility 
to such trained executives, the sovereignty 
group will not be sacrificed or jeopardized. 

The business of taking actual forward 
steps under democratic procedure is the 
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responsibility of leaders and statesmen in 
the special field of administration. When 
everyone in a given society attempts to 
lead, there must develop sooner or later 
a sense of indirection, a futility of purpose, 
and a lack of social control. 

It should be emphasized that a democ- 
racy requires leadership as much as it re- 
quires followership. The belief that social 
organizations can function effectively with- 
out trained and experienced leaders, is not 
justified on a basis of common experience. 
Small groups of exceedingly expert musi- 
cians, for instance, can do well without a 
leader, but even our finest symphony or- 
chestras still use conductors. Only when 
there is a rare proficiency among all mem- 
bers of a given group can there be safe 
self-direction in the activities of that group 
of a promiscuous interchange or mutual 
sharing of the responsibilities of leadership. 

It is not reasonable to assume that in 
the schools these responsibilities for leader- 
ship can be traded around indiscriminately 
or shouldered voluntarily by green recruits. 
If they can be, then there exists no leader- 
ship worthy of the name, and the resulting 
mob rule would simply mean that the 
blind would lead the blind. Democracy, in 
such case, could not be served. 
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Democracy can and will be served best 
in schools when expert, trained leaders 
work co-operatively with all staff members 
in developing, by democratic means, a 
workable philosophy of educational admin- 
istration to suit the local situation. This 
philosophy should be of continuous service 
in building wholesome relationships be- 
tween administrators, teachers, pupils, and 
members of the community. This philoso- 
phy itself should not be the product of a 
single mind or of a hierachy of minds; it 
should be democratically conceived. But 
the strategy of making group action con- 
form to this philosophy — the business of 
arranging all the minutia of mechanical 
detail in getting thoughts into things and 
ideas into actions — this should be the spe- 
cial prerogative of administrative experts. 

When there is a maturity of political 
experience within his group, the expert’s 
esponsibility with respect to the evolving 
of a working philosophy may be somewhat 
lighter, but there is little prospect, even 
under the most democratic conditions, that 
routine, everyday, executive responsibilities 
may safely be unshouldered by the trained 
administrator and turned over to an “officer 
of the day.”’ Democratic government does 
not imply that kind of administration. 





KEEPING CHRISTMAS 


(Keystone Photo.) 


Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs and the desires of little children; 
to remember the weakness and loneliness of people who are growing old; to stop asking 
how much your friends love you and ask yourself whether you love them enough; to 
bear in mind the things that other people have to bear on their hearts; to try to under- 
stand what those who live in the same house with you really want, without waiting for 
them to tell you; to trim your lamp so that it will give more light and less smoke and 
to carry it in front so that your shadow will fall behind you; to make a grave for your 
ugly thoughts and a garden for your kindly feelings, with the gate open —are you willing 
to do these things even for a day? Then you can keep Christmas. Are you willing to be- 
lieve that love is the strongest thing in the world — stronger than hate, stronger than evil, 


stronger 


than death—and that the blessed life which began in Bethlehem nineteen 


hundred years ago is the image and brightness of the Eternal Love? Then you can keep 
Christmas. And if you keep it for a day, why not always? But you can never keep it 


alone. — HENRY VAN Dyke. 
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The Elementary Principal 
as a Full-Time Supervisor 


Don Scott, our director of research, 
clothed nonchalantly in a doctor’s degree 
from one of our great universities, grinned 
boyishly throughout the heated discussion. 
We were as usual attempting by conference 
technique to get more education for the 
amount of money available. Certainly we 
knew we could use more training for the 
young people of St. Joseph, and we knew 
just as certainly that there wasn’t any more 
money available under limiting state 
statutes. 

Half irritated I snapped out “Scott, you 
seem to have something flipping through 
that analytical mind of yours. Come 
through with it.” 

“Mr. Superintendent, I believe it would 
be well if you were to weigh very definitely 
our supervisory expense from the stand- 
point of principals. I am convinced from 
my experience here that tradition, the pe- 
culiar shape of the city, plus a succession 
of indefinite policies is responsible for 
growth of a desultory policy. This is so de- 
sultory that St. Joseph pays a per teacher 
unit cost for supervisory service of prin- 
cipals that ranges from a low of $136.48 to 
a high of $211.22 per teacher. Do not mis- 
understand me,” and Scott sobered as he 
said it, “in any way to criticize the amount 
of work done by the principals here. 

“IT am convinced, however,” he con- 
tinued, “that the policy of the superin- 
tendent’s office has fostered a growth of 
incidental service to individual students 
that murders the principals’ time. This 
policy has done two things. First, it has 
broken down the actual classroom super- 
vision of the principal. Second, traditionally 
it allows the superintendent’s office to break 
the routine of the principal with minor ac- 
tivities that are voracious eaters of time.” 

At a nod from me Scott continued. “The 
total result has been a desultory practice 
which resulted in a policy that could be 
characterized about as follows: Regardless 
of how small or how large a building unit 
may be, it has the same amount of prin- 
cipal service.” 

“We'll admit that.” I reached for the de- 
fense mechanism of authority. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, this principals’ conference is 
over. Dr. Scott, you bring us back a study 
of the work load of our own principals. 
Also, a study of a sufficient number of 
cities of our own size to give authenticity to 
result.” 

Six.weeks later these studies were laid on 
my desk. Hardly anyone but our own 
board and patrons would be interested in 
the study as it concerns St. Joseph. Sub- 
mitted below, however, is the study as it 
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had to deal with cities that range from 50,- 
000 to 100,000 population. The study is 
further curtailed by leaving out the an- 
swers to some of the questions that 
naturally arise to the mind of any admin- 
istrative officer. 

Eighty-nine questionnaires were sent. 
Seventy were returned filled out as com- 
pletely as the local situations would per- 
mit. This seemed to us to indicate that the 
problem attacked, while acknowledgedly an 
old one, has a constant and immediate 
interest 

Thirty-two cities indicated that a definite 
policy was in effect which determined when 
a certain school situation justified the as- 
signment of a supervising or full-time prin- 
cipal. Thirty-eight cities indicated that no 
definite policy was in effect. Of these 38 
cities, however, 20 are cities which have no 
teaching principals and few if any elemen- 
tary units of less than ten teachers. 

Twenty-nine of the cities which indicated 
a definite policy in effect, use the num- 
ber of teachers in a building as a base. 
Three cities indicated that their basis of as- 
signing principals as teaching or nonteach- 
ing principals was on the basis of the total 
enrollment of the unity. 

Table I which follows shows a distribu- 
tion of the number of teachers in a unit 
which is considered in the above 29 cities 
to justify the assignment of a supervising 
principal. 


TABLE I. General Policy in Twenty-Nine 
Cities with Respect to the Assignment of 
Supervising Principals (Part or 
Full-Time). 


Number of teachers in a unit 


at or above which supervising Number of 
principal assignment is made Cities 
20 3 
17 1 
16 2 
13 l 
12 6 
10 5 
0 3 
8 2 
i 5 
6 2 
5 1 
N 29 -10 


Median - 

Although there is a great range in com- 
mon practice here, it is seen that the typ- 
ical school system assigns a supervising 
principal to school units of ten or more 
teachers. It is interesting to note as well, 
that although the median city in this group 
uses ten teachers as the breaking point, 
twelve teachers is actually the point of 
greatest frequency. 

In general then, in cities where a definite 
policy is in effect, full-time principals are 
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usually assigned to units of not less than 
ten to twelve teachers. 

This fact is borne out by more detailed 
study of these cities which stated definitely 
that they had only full-time supervising 
principals assigned to individual buildings. 
In these cities (shown in Table II) the typ- 
ical city has an average building which 





TABLE II. Number of Buildings and Average 
(A. M.) Number of Teachers in Elemen- 
tary Units in Thirteen Cities Having 
Supervising Principals Assigned Full 
Time to Individual Buiidings. 


Number of Average Size Number of 
Cities of Buildings Buildings 

1 36 9 

1 29 6 

1 28 8 

1 27 9 

2 25 9 

25 6 

1 23 11 

1 20 10 

1 18 10 

1 17 9 

1 16 10 

1 12 13 

1 14 11 
N—13 Average Building A.M. No. 


in Median City —25 of Buildings —9 
Smallest Building Reported — 6 
Largest Building Reported — 59 
houses 23 teachers. The largest supervisory 
unit reported in these 13 cities was a build- 
ing housing 59 teachers. 

Seven cities indicated a definite practice 
of assigning full-time supervising principals 
to more than one building. In these seven 
cities, the typical city assigns principals 
to one or more schools where the total 
number of teachers supervised is twenty. 

In all probability the practice of assign- 
ing principals to more than one building 
TABLE III. Number of Buildings and Average 

(A. M.) Number of Teachers in Elemen- 

tary Units in Seven Cities Having Full- 

Time Supervising Principals Assigned 
to More Than One Building. 


Number of Average Size of Number of 
Cities Buildings Buildings 

1 9 30 

1 19 11 

1 15 24 

1 14 24 

1 10 17 

2 7 36 

7 20 
N—7 Average Building A. M. No. of 


in Median City — 10 Buildings — 23 
Smallest Building Reported — 1 
Largest Building Reported — 34 


is more common than seems to be indicated 
here. The questionnaires used did not ask 
for specific information in regard to com- 
bination principalships. They did, how- 


ever, contain this additional information. 
(Concluded on page 84) 





The School, the Cafeteria Manager, 
and the Administrator 


The school administrator, whether he 
is the superintendent or a principal, is an 
executive officer of the board of education. 
He is held responsible for the educational 
effectiveness of all school activities — not 
the least important of which is that of 
formulating and revising ideas concerning 
the school lunchroom, and passing upon the 
general policies of its manager. This fact 
does not mean that he should be concerned 
with details of administration, or be ex- 
pected to give close supervision to the 
operation of the lunchroom. These duties 
should be entirely the concern of the lunch- 
room director, whose duty it should be to 
keep it running smoothly and efficiently. 
The administrator should merely seek to 
co-ordinate this service with the larger 
educational program, delegating the re- 
sponsibility of actual direction to a pro- 
fessionally trained manager, and relying on 
her judgment and recommendations. Too 
often, unfortunately, this co-operative re- 
lationship is not clearly recognized by 
either the manager or the administrator 
and, consequently, the situation occurs 
where there is a lunchroom operated as a 
low-cost restaurant. It then becomes just 
a place where the pupils and teachers may 
be fed, and it must be operated against 
the odds of poor scheduling, lack of proper 
faculty supervision, and critical compari- 
son with low-grade commercial eating 
places. 

In a properly organized school, the 
manager has a right to expect the adminis- 
tration to make it easy for the pupil to 
use the lunchroom, and to see that every 
pupil is properly acquainted with its serv- 
ices and is urged to use its facilities. This 
can be accomplished by specific training in 
classes, by bulletins explaining the use of 
the lunchroom, and by home-room discus- 
sions stressing its value and explaining why 
it is an asset of the school. In some schools 
handbooks issued to incoming pupils con- 
tain a section on the use of the lunchroom. 
All these ways of providing definite in- 
formation to the students will be found 
effective means of stimulating lunchroom 
patronage. 


Holding the Patronage of Students 


Since it is the food and the surroundings 
that will, in the last analysis, hold the 
patronage of the students and teachers, 
the administrator has the right to expect 
the lunchroom director to provide a 
pleasant eating room and attractive food 
in sufficient quantities. The dining room 
should be cheerful, with many windows, 
proper ventilation, comfortable chairs, and 
sturdily built tables. Many lunchrooms by 
means of a bright, cheerful color scheme 
and the use of cut flowers or growing plants 
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on the tables, contrive to secure the effect 
of an attractive, well-managed restaurant 
—an important factor in the bid for stu- 
dent and teacher patronage. But proper 
disposal of waste paper and soiled dishes 
also has a great deal to do with an in- 
viting atmosphere. Adequate containers 
for waste paper should be provided, and 
an efficient method of disposing of used 
dishes should be instituted. If student 
helpers are employed in the lunchroom, 
they can serve as “leaders” who superin- 
tend the method of returning the soiled 
dishes, and who are responsible for keep- 
ing the lunchroom from becoming mussy 
and unpleasant. 

The food, of course, is even more im- 
portant than the appearance of the room. 
The director should be expected to provide 
it, not only in adequate amounts, but in 
the form of well-balanced menus that are 
varied and appetizing. As a hot lunch is 
an important dietary requirement, the food 
should be really hot when it is served. 
Further, every effort should be made to 
have it served to the last lunch group as 
appetizing, as attractive in appearance, and 
as adequate in amount as that served to 
the first group. Nothing is more annoying 
to the students who have a late lunch period 
than to find that they are unable to secure 
the specially prepared dishes and more at- 
tractive foods offered on the menu. Al- 
though the service should be rapid, because 
standing in line for most of the lunch 
period is a major annoyance, the noise 
and bustle attendant upon the completion 
of one service should be eliminated as 
much as possible before another begins. 


Advantages of Faculty Room 


So far, little has been said of the im- 
portance of providing attractive and com- 
fortable surroundings for teachers, in order 
that they may spend a pleasant and en- 
joyable noon hour. Commercial and _in- 
dustrial establishments go to considerable 
expense and effort to satisfy this need of 
their employees, as it is believed to be an 
indispensable factor in developing high 
morale and in producing efficient work. 
Some schools have faculty dining rooms 
located on the floor above the main lunch- 
room, and the food is sent to it from the 
kitchen through service elevators. Others 
have the dining room for teachers set off 
from the large lunchroom, and food is 
served directly from the kitchen. Either 
method gives the faculty a dining room free 
from the noisy clatter of the large students’ 
lunchroom, and the teachers are afforded 
needed rest and privacy. Another advan- 
tage of the smaller, separate dining room 
is that special dishes and more elaborate 
menus can be offered to the teachers, and 
they can be served without having to wait 
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their turn in the line with the students, 
It is well worth while to cater to the whims 
of a few fussy teachers who demand de 
luxe hotel service with a twenty-five-cent 
lunch, for attractive, well-served luncheons 
are appreciated by the rest of the faculty 
as well. Such service will pay dividends in 
continued co-operation with the aims of 


» the school and in the attainment of the 


broader educational objectives. 


The Lunchroom as a Vital Force in 
the School 

Which brings me to a point of special 
importance, namely, that most adminis- 
trators recognize that every activity spon- 
sored by the school is a definite part of 
the school curriculum and, therefore, must 
function for educational ends. The lunch- 
room can be just as powerful a force in 
improving the daily lives of boys and girls 
as any of the subjects on the curriculum. 
In fact, it is a laboratory where the pupil 
may practice the ideas gained in the sci- 
ence, hygiene, and home-economics courses. 
In these courses the students learn about 
the different types of foods, and through 
an understanding of the value of a balanced 
meal they are led to select those foods for 
lunch which will contribute to building up 
strength and energy. Nor is such training 
beneficial only to students enrolled in 
courses that make a study of such mat- 
ters; it has an influence on all their friends, 
so that practically every pupil in the school 
is encouraged to select a meal that will be 
nourishing and well balanced. 

Again, under proper administrative 
leadership, the lunchroom may become a 
place where the very desirable qualities of 
self-control and leadership may be de- 
veloped — not one where boys and girls 
must eat under the restraint of an unsuc- 
cessful teacher who has been assigned to 
lunchroom police duty as a kind of punish- 
ment. Secondary-school pupils are fully 
capable of controlling their own conduct 
in a school lunchroom, and under the wise 
guidance of a sympathetic teacher they can 
develop a lunchroom atmosphere which 
will compete successfully with the appeal 
of the corner candy store. When the lunch- 
room is used as a social center, many of 
the social amenities can be taught. Table 
manners, for instance, can be explained 
and demonstrated. Particularly successful 
have been the small student-and-faculty 
parties celebrating some unusual achieve- 
ment which have been held in the lunch- 
room. 


Enlisting the Support of School 
Patrons 
Finally, in order to secure the maximum 
values of improved eating habits and the 
resultant values of improved health, it is 
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necessary that the parents of the boys and 
girls understand the purposes and the pro- 
gram of the school lunchroom. This requires 
a definite program, enlisting the co-operation 
of the faculty and the support of parent- 
teacher organizations and other community 
agencies. In some communities, when the 
schools are opened occasionally at night 
for the parents’ inspection, the lunchroom 
is also “put on parade,” and menus and 
sample lunches are prepared. Use should 
be made of lectures and demonstrations, 
such as detailed charts showing the vitamin 
content of foods. Special committees should 
be organized to provide a counsellor and 
adequate assistance in planning and carry- 
ing out these programs. 


Desirable Qualities of the Manager 
I have described in brief the qualities 
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and philosophy required of the adminis- 
trator and have made but a passing refer- 
ence to the lunchroom manager. If I read 
correctly the recent literature on lunch- 
room management, the ideal lunchroom 
manager is a person ready for transporta- 
tion to another world. She must be busi- 
ness manager, an accountant, an educator, 
a nutrition specialist, a personnel director, 
and a public-relations expert. I observe 
with special interest that there is a grow- 
ing sentiment that all lunchrooms be 
managed by four-year home-economics 
graduates, with special training in dietetics 
and institutional management. As a result 
of twenty years’ experience with school 
lunchrooms, I am convinced that fewer 
qualifications would be unthinkable. The 
school system I represent not only has 
managers who are all four-year home- 
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economics graduates, but they are paid a 
fixed salary by the board of education, and 
not out of lunchroom receipts. This, un- 
questionably, is as it should be. Never- 
theless, may I say that such consideration 
calls for a commensurate return? In a day 
of reduced budgets, such an expenditure 
can be justified only on the basis of an 
educational contribution equivalent to that 
given by any professionally trained teacher. 
And to have an equal place on the faculty 
with the teachers, the manager must show 
a willingness and eagerness to study edu- 
cation, must be willing to serve on com- 
mittees and to attend faculty meetings, 
must possess a sensitiveness to the sug- 
gestion of other members of the school 
staff, and, above all, must have a genuine 
interest in the activities of all the boys 
and girls. 


A Contractor Reviews 
Business Contacts with School Boards 


Any contact, whether business, social, 
political, or otherwise, is made with the 
hope of continuing that contact to bring 
about a satisfactory result for all the par- 
ties. If either or any party to a transaction 
is definitely a loser, or if society as a whole 
is demoralized or disorganized in any way, 
a potential danger spot is left. To the in- 
dividual loser, it means trouble, which may 
be large enough to be tragic. To society, 
it means at least an additional loss to be 
overcome and absorbed by further satis- 
factory transactions. It seems elementary 
that wherever there is unnecessary loss, 
this loss must be counterbalanced by a 
gain before further progress begins to 
count. 

To leave theory and consider practical 
applications, business contacts made 
between a school board and a building con- 
tractor are for the prime purpose of creat- 
ing the best educational housing facilities 
which can be purchased for funds available. 
How can that best be done to the school 
board’s satisfaction, to the contractor’s 
satisfaction, and to the benefit of society? 

A direct approach to an answer to this 
question would require us to determine 
what a school board needs in the way of 
schoolhousing and how much of that need 
is properly to be supplied by the contractor. 
The following list of basic building needs 
’ fit the situation somewhat: 

1. Efficient layout 

2. Safety 

3. Reasonable cost 

4. Lowest maintenance and repair cost 
5. Reasonable speed of construction 

6. Sanitation 

‘Mr. MacMultan js secretary of the General Builders’ 
Association of Detroit. The present paper was read before 
the Business Administration Section of the Detroit 
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7. Heat and ventilation 

8. Lighting 

Building contractors as a class like 
school business. It is clean business and the 
method of financing is known. The good 
contractor likes schoolwork because he 
takes a tremendous pride in his workman- 
ship and his integrity. He feel he is render- 
ing a real public service in providing the 
best facilities possible for a fine educa- 
tional system. 


What Contractors Contribute 


But contractors like school business also 
because they like to work with the better 
architects and engineers. They believe in 
good architecture and engineering. In 
Michigan, as in most states, the law re- 
quires that all plans for public buildings 
of a certain magnitude be prepared by 
registered architects and engineers. The 
contractor is vitally affected by this fact 
because his bids for schools are based on 
the plans of these registered men, and these 
plans control certain aspects of the con- 
tractor’s work. 

The school boards quite naturally expect 
the architects to design for safety, for sani- 
tation, for economical heating and ventila- 
tion, and for adequate lighting. In all these 
divisions of building the contractor con- 
tributes to the success of a schoolhouse 
through proper workmanship. To be sure, 
the contractor tries to use good materials, 
but certain of the materials used are 
specified, and unless these are truly serv- 
iceable and ultimately economical, the good 
contractor cannot render a real service. Nor 
can he compete in price if poor materials 
may be slipped in because the specifications 
are loosely drawn. Carefully prepared 
specifications have a real bearing on satis- 
factory school-building results. 


The architect and engineer are almost 
entirely responsible for the efficient layout 
of schoolhouses. They also have quite a 
bearing on reasonable cost. If buildings 
are inefficiently designed, if the wrong type 
of structural material is used, the cost will 
run up because materials and labor cost 
money in proportion to their volume and 
the intricacy of their fabrication and in- 
stallation. The first job of the school board 
is to select a good architect and a good 
engineer. I have heard an architect say, 
“The better the plans, the better the bids,” 
and I agree with him. A little time in- 
vestigating the architects and their work 
will be time exceilently spent. 

In selecting an architect, determine his 
attitude toward bidders. Beware of the man 
who hesitates to compile the best possible 
list of bidders. Ii he wishes to avoid the 
best contractors, the chances are strongly 
against the school district’s getting the 
best value for the tax money. Architects 
are a fine group of professional men; by 
far the majority are above reproach, so 
that it should not be difficult at all for a 
school-building committee to be sure of 
a proper selection. 


Finding Good Contractors 


When the plans are being drawn, it is 
well to look over the list of contractors to 
whom the actual construction might be en- 
trusted. While it is trite to say that “you 
get what you pay for,” the truth of this old 
saying is hard to escape. Still, it is not 
always literally true. It is possible to pay 
for something you do not get. The slogan 
of the national association of contractors 
—the Associated General Contractors of 
America — “skill, integrity, and responsi- 
bility,” suggests the type of contractors 
which should be employed. Slogans are 
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mere words unless they are combined with 
action. But the slogan of the contractors’ 
association is a standard or a yardstick 
offered by its members by which the public 
may judge their service. 

Most contractors who bid on schoolwork 
are responsible, trained, and conscientious 
men. Inevitably in any group of men — 
and again I use the phrase “whether busi- 
ness, social, political, or otherwise” — 
there are men who lack either skill or 
moral fiber, or both. Fortunately, those 
who lack skill are comparatively few, and 
those who are actually dishonest are very 
few, but the only safe course for the school 
board is to diligently avoid them. 

In school-business transactions, it is 
particularly important that good contrac- 
tors be dealt with since, with rare excep- 
tions, schoolhouse construction is both the 
largest and the longest lived single purchase 
made by a school district and its board of 
education. A bad purchase of soap, or the 
purchase of unsuitable or poorly bound 
books, is troublesome but fairly easily cor- 
rected. A bad building is a source of trouble 
and continual expense for many years. 

It should be emphasized that construc- 
tion developments have occurred since the 
beginning of time. The building of houses 
and other human habitations is one of the 
most honorable of industries, and the good 
contractor is proud to be connected with it. 
The industry is persistent in its attempt to 
minimize and if possible to eliminate the 
evils which keep creeping in. The worth- 
while contractors have the courage to rec- 
ognize and acknowledge and to help owners 
to avoid evils. This is a service to which 
good contractors feel their clients are en- 
titled, and which, they admit, will react to 
their own benefit. 


Skill and Integrity in Contractors 


As an example of the active endeavor 
of contractors to better conditions may be 
cited the maintenance of the Bureau of 
Contract Information, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. The Bureau 
is an impartial, nonprofit organization, sup- 
ported by the contractors and the bonding 
companies. It receives and combines in- 
formation on contractors as to performance 
record, financial standing, etc., and fur- 
nishes accurate information to awarding 
authorities. 

In spending public money, boards of edu- 
cation must receive bids from almost any 
bidder, but they do have the right to make 
the award to the lowest responsible bidder. 
In this connection, financial standing alone 
is not the only test. Skill and integrity must 
be present also and only a contractor’s 
former record will tell that. 

The object of good contractors is to give 
the owners of new buildings exactly what 
they want at the lowest cost consistent with 
good business. In doing so the contractors 
are quite willing to assume all the problems 
of the industry and to work them out so 
that the best results will be had, with the 
least effort or worry on the part of the 
owner. 
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In turn, the contractors feel that they 
have some right to expect honest treatment 
by their clients, the owners, for the benefit 
of both clients and contractors themselves. 
They urge this to enable themselves to 
minimize losses and confusion, and to 
render the best possible service at an 
honest price. 

In addition to the satisfaction which 
school authorities must get from giving 
students the best educational advantages 
possible, both in physical facilities and in 
curriculums, they must in addition make 
a living, and so must contractors and their 
workmen. So contractors believe thor- 
oughly in the “profit system,” so called, 
and make no apologies tor that belief. They 
hold that all profit should be reasonable. 


Better Understanding Needed 

As indicated, all of us are interested in 
the other fellow’s business only as it affects 
the result we wish. The construction in- 
dustry’s internal problems are the affairs 
of the contractors and must be worked. out 
by the members of the industry. But is it 
possible for school boards to help con- 
tracts in a way that will be of benefit to 
the schools, and that will enable the con- 
tractors to give even better service than 
they now do? Frankly, 1 feel that the bet- 
ter school boards and contractors under- 
stand each other, the nearer they will be 
to that result. 

Simplicity and fairness in all building- 
construction documents, including the gen- 
eral conditions, the contract forms, and the 
bidding blanks, are among the greatest 
helps school boards can give in contractual 
transactions. The American Institute of 
Architects publishes standard documents 
which are available in every large city and 
which may be used without charge. These 
forms have been revised many times — 
they are now in the fifth edition — and 
have been worked out by the architects 
with the co-operation of several other na- 
tional associations, representing the best 
thought in the industry. Surely they are 
the fairest documents obtainable, con- 
sidering the owner’s interest as fully as 
the interests of other parties, and contrac- 
tors strongly urge their use as they are. It 
is absurd to use these forms and then, as 
is sometimes done, add contrary clauses 
which completely destroy the value of the 
clauses developed nationally. 

One of the biggest troubles contractors 
have arises from the complicated bidding 
blanks which they are asked to fill out. 
These blanks carry spaces for numerous 
items of information which have little or 
no bearing on the award of the job. It is 
difficult at best to prepare an accurate bid, 
and particularly to submit figures at an 
exact hour, as is the case in public work. 
But that is part of the system of competi- 
tive bidding, and contractors accept it 
cheerfully as one of the inevitable burdens 
of business. It is difficult to convey an idea 
of the pressure of accurately compiling bids 
combining with the final estimates all the 
information received from subcontractors 
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and materialmen. To have the bids com- 
plicated by calling for useless information 
is to the disadvantage of each, school au- 
thorities and contractors, because it leads 
easily to mistakes which are costly to 
absorb or to adjust, or it leads to con- 
tingency items which do no good. The 
Federal Government furnishes good plans 
and specifications, and then asks for one 
item only — a lump-sum price as per plans 
and specification. The government does 
very well with its construction. One or two 
main alternates to determine what type of 
structure a school board may want or to 
be sure to come within an appropriation 
is a different matter. 

It is advisable that school-building com- 
mittees should not interfere too much with 
the architect — contractors feel that such 
a policy is for the good of all concerned. 


Changes and Afterthoughts 

In an undertaking as large as a new 
building, some changes and afterthoughts 
and adjustments are almost sure to appear 
after the contract is awarded. These can 
be worked out on an amicable basis, fair 
to all concerned, if each will keep the 
other man’s problems in mind as well as his 
own. 

One other matter must be mentioned: 
Contractors are irrevocably set against day 
labor in major construction. It simply can- 
not be done with safety and economy. It 
is logical that men who spend their lives 
in an industry, knowing men and materials 
and methods, proud of their good work but 
still always under the necessity of produc- 
ing that work within a competitive con- 
tract cost, can obtain results which are 
impossible for any organization recently 
set up, with inexperienced workmen. Day 
labor drawn from various walks of life, and 
working under no great urge to meet a 
given cost, and supervising its own work 
in many instances, simply cannot equal 
the work or costs of experienced con- 
tractors. 

When anyone tells of results obtained 
by day labor, it is well for school officials 
to check up the cost and compare the com- 
pleted structure with the original plan and 
specification which the contractor would 
have been expected to carry out and which 
he would have carried out. An _ honest 
business analysis of such day-labor con- 
struction by a competent school-business 
administrator will tell the story, particu- 
larly if all the facts are available. This 
may sound like repeating the golden rule, 
or saying that there is no substitute for 
quality. 

A good school board, a good architect, 
and a good contractor working with good 
subcontractors, materialmen, and workmen 
— these human elements combined with the 
simplest, fairest methods of handling the 
work, should take much of the mystery out 
of construction. They should produce fine, 
economical school buildings for the student 
body of this country. That is the final aim 
of all concerned. 
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The Burgwin Elementary School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Designed and built under the supervision of the Building Department, Pittsburgh 


Board of Education; C. L. Wooldridge, 


Important Pittsburgh 
Schoolhouses 


Che beginning of the second semester in 
February, 1938, witnessed the opening of 
four important additions to the school 
plant of the city of Pittsburgh. The new 
buildings included a senior high school, a 
junior high school, and a number of com- 
pletely modern elementary-school buildings. 
[he structures were portions of the school- 
building program initiated in 1936 with the 
assistance of WPA. 

The new Allegheny High School build- 
ing replaces a school erected in 1888, to 
which a fireproof addition was made in 
1904. The original building was razed to 
make room for the new structure, but the 
large addition was retained and remodeled 
for the continued use of the shops, labora- 
tories, classrooms, etc. 

The new building is planned, with its 
annex, to accommodate 1,577 pupils. It 
includes a gymnasium and an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 976, and pro- 
vides space for a complete metropolitan 
type of high-school organization. The new 
building has a cubage of 1,500,000 cu. ft. 
and cost $563,333. The construction is 
limestone and brick and is entirely fire- 
proof. The building was planned by the 
Architectural Department, headed by Mr. 


Superintendent of Buildings; 


Buildings; G. P. Ellis, Chief Engineer. 


C. L. Wooldridge, superintendent of build- 
ings; Mr. M. M. Steen, architect of the 
board of education; and Mr. G. P. 
chief engineer. 


The Prospect Junior High School 
The Prospect Junior High School is a 
combination building planned to accom- 


M. M. Steen, Registered 


Ellis, 


Irchitect and Assistant Superintendent of 


modate 720 elementary pupils, including 
kindergartners, and 1,098 junior-high- 
school pupils. The building was originally 
begun in 1931 when the central unit of 
classrooms was erected for the growing 
local community. The enlarged building 
with the auditorium, gymnasium, shops, 
etc., was erected in 1936-37. 


The Lemington Elementary School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The Prospect Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Designed and built under the supervision of the Building Department, Pitts- 


burgh Board of Education; C. 


The building occupies a lot containing 
108,339 sq. ft. The school itself has a 
cubage of 2,191,170 cu. ft. The original 
construction cost $622,220 and the addi- 
tions cost $382,166. The equipment cost 
$74,000. The architects of the original 
building were James T. Steen and Sons. 


of Buildings; G. P. Ellis, Chief Engineer. 


The additions were planned and erected 
under the supervision of the Building De- 
partment of the board of education. 


The Lemington School 
The Lemington School which replaces 
two old structures, is intended to accom- 


L. Wooldridge, Superintendent of Buildings; M. M. Steen, Registered Architect and Assistant Superintendent 


modate 840 elementary pupils, including 
kindergartners. The building is constructed 
of brick with Indiana limestone and terra- 
cotta trim and is entirely fireproof. In ad- 
dition to eleven classrooms and an office 
suite, it contains a kindergarten, a public- 


(Concluded on page 37) 





The Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Designed and built under the supervision of the Building Department, Pittsburgh 
Board of Education; C. L. Wooldridge, Superintendent of Buildings; M. M. Steen, Registered Architect and Assistant Superintendent of 


Buildings; G. P. Ellis, Chief Engineer. 
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General Exterior View, Robert E. Lee Elementary School, Owensboro, Kentucky. — E. C 


. and G. T. Landberg, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Robert E. Lee School 


The Robert E. Lee School, the newest 
elementary-school building in the city of 
Owensboro, Ky., was completed in 1937 
at a cost of $129,123.35 

The city of Owensboro is situated in 
western Kentucky, on the Ohio River, ap- 
proximately 150 miles west of Louisville. 
It is a rich farming section and also has a 
number of thriving industries. 

A beautiful seven-acre tract in the 
western part of the city and with access to 
streets on three sides has provided a per- 
fect setting for the Southern Colonial style 
of architecture employed for the exterior. 
Because of the expected growth in this 
section of the citv, the plan evolved by the 
architects, with the assistance and collabo- 
ration of Mr. J. L. Foust, the superintend- 
ent of schools, will permit of the addition 
of any number of rooms that may even- 
tually prove necessary. Such additions can 
be made without disturbing in any way the 
classes in the finished portion of the 
building. 

The Location 


The building has been located on the 
lot so that the kindergarten, with its own 
private entrance, is located on the central 
axis of Third Street which terminates at 
the school property line. This provides easy 
access and egress for the kindergarten and 


smaller children of the first and second 


at Owensboro 


grades without the necessity of using the 
corridors with the older children. 

The cafeteria and kitchen is located im- 
mediately beneath the kindergarten, and 


deliveries to the kitchen come in from the 
same street. This cafeteria has a capacity 
sufficient to seat approximately one half 
the student body. 





A primary classroom in the Robert E. Lee School showing the bookcases and storage 
cabinets at the teacher's end of the room. 
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A working library which is in service every day and during every period of the school 
day is not found in many elementary schools. As used in the Lee School the library is 
an attractive center for reading and study. 


Fourteen standard classrooms 20 by 32 
ft., have been constructed. At the rear of 
each room a wardrobe of the vanishing- 
door type, with a separate teacher’s closet, 
has been provided. The front of each class- 
room has a map case under the blackboard 
flanked on each side by bookcases. All 
classrooms are provided with time clocks, 
telephones, and radio outlets. In this con- 
nection, the radio and public-address sys- 
tem is arranged so it may be used not only 
to provide the regular broadcasted pro- 
grams but also the added features of 
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First Floor Plan, Robert E. Lee Elementary School, Owensboro, 
Kentucky. — E. C. and G. T. Landberg, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


phonographic records. When desired, an- 
nouncements, instructions, etc., can be 
given to the classes through the public- 
address microphones in the principal's office 
and the auditorium. 


The Library 
The library is centrally located. Book- 
shelving is continuous around three sides 
of the room, the fourth being given up to 
windows. 
On the first floor, on the one side of the 
entrance lobby is a principal's office, with 


Second Floor 
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private rest room and record vault. Across 
the lobby is the health room, with a rest 
room and a completely tiled shower. 

The auditorium measures 45 by 78 ft., 
and is sufficient to seat the entire student 
body of 600, and has a stage 16 by 45 ft. 

The building is of fire-resisting materials 
throughout except doors and _ windows, 
Floors are concrete, covered with various 
materials such as maple in the auditorium, 
asphalt tile in the corridors and classrooms, 
and terrazzo in the entrance lobby and 
toilet rooms. Walls are solid brick, with 
limestone trim. The sloping roofs are of 
slate. The flat roofs are built-up tar and 
gravel. Insulation is provided over all roof 
areas. The sheet-metal work is of copper 
throughout. All interior woodwork is of 
clear red gum, stained brown mahogany, 
with a flat varnish finis’:. All plastering has 
been done with buff sand finish. Corridors 
and toilets have glazed-brick wainscot. 


The Heating Equipment 

The heating equipment consists of heavy- 
duty, horizontal, tubular boilers, with auto- 
matic, underfeed stokers. A unit-heater 
system of heating and ventilating, which 
is known as the thermal system, and ven- 
tilates upon the principle of temperature 
change within the room, provides heat and 
ventilation for all rooms in the building. 
The results obtained have been most 
gratifying, and the system has demon- 
strated conclusively its ability to satis- 
factorily provide the comfort and_ air 
conditions required. In addition, a con- 
siderable saving in initial capital outlay 
for installation, with a low operating cost, 
has been made. 

The general contract was $101,026; heat- 
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ing, ventilating and plumbing, $22,447.35; 
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Plan, Robert E. Lee Elementary School, 


Owensboro, Kentucky. 
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The kindergarten in the Robert E. Lee Elementary School is attractively finished with 
an open fireplace and bookshelves. 








The auditorium of the Robert E. Lee Elementary School is furnished with movable 
seating which is readily stored under the stage. The room is used for a wide variety 
of community and school activities. 
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electric wiring, $5,650. The cubic-foot cost 
was approximately 28 cents per cubic foot. 

The plans and specifications were pre- 
pared by E. C. and G. T. Landberg, 
registered architects, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
resident supervision was provided by the 
architects out of their own organization. 


THE DROP IN SCHOOL 
POPULATION 

Practically every large city in the United 
States is reporting a drop in the enroll- 
ment of elementary schools. In communities 
which are hard pressed for funds this is 
taken as an opportunity to close certain 
school buildings, to discontinue classes, to 
eliminate teaching positions, and even to 
discontinue certain supervisory services. 

Since the beginning of the depression, 
there has been a strong tendency to in- 
crease the size of classes and to strongly 
add to the teaching burden of instructors 
in the grades, and particularly in the high 
schools. The reductions in the enrollments 
in the primary grades and generally in the 
elementary schools should be considered an 
opportunity to reverse these tendencies. A 
careful rearranging of districts and a re- 
organization of schools as well as of in- 
dividual classes should be in the direction 
of reducing the teaching load, and of giv- 
ing all children a better opportunity for 
more individual attention on the part of 
teachers. Such policies, if carried out under 
careful supervision, should reduce the per- 
centage and should eliminate failures in 
mastering reading and arithmetic, and 
should generally result in more efficient 
and happier schools. 


NEW PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


(Concluded from page 34) 


speech room, two nature-study rooms, a 
music room, two art rooms, a library, an 
auditorium, and two large rooms for physi- 
cal education. The service rooms include 
dressing and shower room, toilets, voting 
room, supply rooms, etc. The building 
contains 861,000 cu. ft. and cost $371,951. 
The architectural planning and engineering 
were handled by the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the board of education. 


The Burgwin School 

The Burgwin School is planned and con- 
structed quite similar to the Lemington 
School. It is intended to accommodate 
1,000 students and contains 939,866 cu. ft 
The cost of the siructure alone was $358,- 
000. The total value of land, building, and 
equipment was $410,376 


¢ Morrison, Ill. The board of education has 
completed a PWA program of school-building 
rehabilitation. The work which was carried on 
during the fall, comprised the placing of new 
roofs, the painting of 36 classrooms, the laying o:° 
new tile floors and woecd floors in the gymnasiur 
and dressing rooms, the installation of new light 
ing systems, and the sanding and sealing of a. 
wood floors. Don Smith, architect, of Rock Falls 
was in charge of the work, and Ralph Mueller 
Chicago, was the PWA engineer in charge of the 
inspection for the Federal Government 
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General Exterior View, High School, lonia, Michigan.— Roger Allen, Architect, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Ionia Builds for Growth and Permanence 


The Ionia, Michigan, Senior High School 


The board of education and the school 
executives of the School District of Ionia, 
Mich., have been engaged since 1935 in 
the development of the second major phase 
of a long-term school-building program 
first undertaken in 1921. 

The original plan, which anticipated the 
present new high school, involved the im- 
mediate replacement of the elementary- 
school plant, consisting of two buildings. 
The new structures were erected in 1922 
to house 600 elementary pupils. The con- 
struction of a modern junior-senior high- 
school building, while under consideration, 
had to be delayed until the summer of 
1936. In August of that year, an election 
was held, in which the voters approved the 
issuance of long-term bonds, in the amount 
of $60,000, for the construction of the first 
unit of what will ultimately be a complete 
junior-senior high-school plant. 

The new structure is located on the 
centrally located site of the old Ionia High 
School which was razed. The building is 
in the shape of a huge letter E, with the 
long axis extending north and south. Pro- 
vision has been made for additions at three 
different points so that ultimately the 
building which now houses 450 pupils in 
grades seven to twelve, will provide space 
for 1,000 children. The plan and construc- 
tion, and the heating, electrical, and sani- 
tary services have been arranged for the 


ultimate complete structure. The larger 
instructional rooms, corridors, and the serv- 
ice areas have been especially considered to 
provide internal flexibility and multiple 
use. 

The building is both fire safe and panic 
safe. The footings and the basement walls 





Front Entrance Detail, High School, 
lonia, Michigan. 


ire reinforced concrete, and the first floor 
is laid over a concrete slab. The exterior 
walls and the interior bearing walls are of 
solid masonry construction. The exterior 
trim is Indiana limestone. The second- 
floor joists are of open-truss steel type 
over which a reinforced-concrete slab has 
been laid. The second-floor ceiling joists 
and the roof are carried on wood joists. The 
second-floor ceilings are fully protected 
with expanded metal lath and plaster to 
form a firestop. 

The stairways which are so placed that 
no pupil need travel more than 75 feet 
from a classroom door, are of reinforced 
concrete construction, finished in terrazzo, 
with nonslip nosings. 

The offices, music room, library, and 
auditorium-gymnasium have been located 
near the center of the building where they 
are accessible to both the senior- and the 
junior-high-school organizations. The first 
floor of the senior-high-school wing con- 
tains classrooms, shops for industrial arts, 
and laboratories for home economics and 
vocational agriculture. The library, the 
science laboratories, the commercial units, 
and the academic classrooms are located 
on the second floor. 

The several rooms have been carefully 
studied for convenient use. In the library, 
typewriting, and music rooms ceilings of 
sound-absorbing tile have been installed. 
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The library of the lonia High School is one of the attractive rooms which is a beehive of quiet industry during the entire school day. 
The room is harmoniously finished with buff walls, brown and tan tile floor, and school brown furniture. 


The agricultural unit has been placed so 
that a “growing” room has south exposure. 
The shops and laboratories have special 
electrical outlets and ample plumbing con- 
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nections. A special room on the second 
floor is fitted for visual-instruction pur- 
with opaque shades, a screen, a 
lantern stand, and a sound-film machine. 


poses 
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First Floor Plan, High School, lonia, Michigan. 


For convenience in management, the cafe- 
teria is located across the corridor from 
the foods laboratory and is equipped for 
multiple use. Special exhaust ventilation 
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Second Floor Plen, High School, lonia, Michigan. - 


to remove cookery smells has been installed. 

The offices included a public space and 
an open working area for the clerks and the 
secretary. The board-of-education room 
and the superintendent’s office are adjacent 
to the general business cffice. A bookroom, 
a workroom for mimeographing and other 
production work, and a vault are parts of 
the suite. The high-school principal’s office 
is located on the second floor. 

Careful attention has been given to safe- 
guard the health of the pupils. Ventilation 
is provided by means of a central fan sys- 
tem, supplemented by direct radiation in 
all the classrooms. Temperature is con- 
trolled by dual-level thermostats. Plumbing 
is of the heavy-duty school type. Electric 
lights in all rooms conform to standard 
requirements. 

The corridors are fitted with steel, built- 
in lockers. They have salt-glazed_ brick 
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wainscots, battleship-linoleum floors, and 
sound-absorbing tile ceilings. 

The library which is used as a study hal! 
is centrally located on the second floor. It 
is fitted with a linoleum-tile floor, plaster 
walls, and sound-absorbing tile 
\djoining the room are three 
rooms used for pupil guidance. 

The planning of the building originated 
in the office of Mr. A. A. Rather, superin- 
tendent of schools, and was carried out with 
the co-operation of Principal Lloyd T. 
Smith. Mr. Roger Allen, architect, of Grand 
Rapids, prepared the architectural plans 
and supervised the construction. The board 
of education, headed by Mr. Glenn Pierce, 
represented the community interests 

The building which was first occupied 
in January, 1938, cost $118,000. Of this 
sum, 30 per cent was provided by a 


federal WPA grant. 
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The Crisis 


C. O. Richardson’ 


Harold Thompson, superintendent of the 
Auburn schools, stopped at the post office 
one January noon. Doctor Stewart was 
just leaving the building. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Thompson,” said 
the doctor dignifiedly and slowly as he 
always spoke. “Come over for a few min- 
utes tonight if you can. I’ve got to make 
a speech at the county medical meeting 
and I want you to help me phrase a few 
sentences on child health.” 

“T'll be glad to help you, doctor, but 
you know as much about making a speech 
as I do.” 

“I know more about medicine, but you 
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know more about putting words together, 
or at least you should.” 

“T'll make a bargain with you, Doctor,” 
said Thompson, smiling. ‘You know our 
community program comes off next week 

” he switched abruptly. “What are you 
going to talk about at the medical meet- 
ing?”’ 

“Why, about Community Health 

“Fine! If you'll promise to give the 
same speech at our community program 
‘li help you as much as you like. 

Doctor Stewart pondered a moment and 
Thompson waited breathlessly. For several 
years the monthly community programs 
had been regular events to which prac- 
tically everyone looked forward. Doctor 
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Stewart had never attended. No one knew 
why; to all who invited him he gave in- 
definite answers. So he pondered shortly. 

“That's fair enough, Mr. Thompson. 
Ill talk on community health if you think 
the subject will do.” 

“All right, I'll be over tonight.” 

He stepped into the lobby to get h‘s 
mail, jostling past o hers similarly bent 
and exchanging greetings familiarly with 
all. 

A letter bearing the return card of the 
newly elected State Superintendent of In- 
struction was waiting for him and it was 
marked ‘Personal.” 

“What's this?”’ thought Harold curi- 
ously, “Another questionnaire? Or perhaps 
he’s revoking my license for not having 
done something according to Hoyle.” 

He opened the envelope and read the 
following letter: 


Dear Mr. Thompson 

In making up my staff of associates your name 
has been mentioned by several of my _ trusted 
friends as a capable person to head the Depart 
ment of Secondary School Inspection 

I need not tell you that I have carefully 
watched your progress in the Auburn schools 
ind community and have also noted the part you 
have taken in our State Teachers’ Associat on. I 
ilso recall you as a member of cone of my classes 
while in the state university, so I know I am not 
‘shooting blind” when I tender you this posit on 

As you perhaps know it carres a salary con 
siderably higher than you are receiving and also 
1 sp'end'd opportunity to grew professionally, 
socially, intellectually, and, if the need be, 
politically 

The work will begin February first. I trust 
that you wll see fit to accept the pos-ticn 

Sincerely, 


Robert Brown 


When Thompson finished reading the 
letter he looked about to see if anyone 
noticed him. His head whirled. Then he 
hastened home to break the news to his 
wife. 

“Why, Harold, how nice of Mr. Brown 
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to remember you! That’s simply splendid!” 
exclaimed Dorothy. 

“T wonder what people here will think?” 
mused Harold, dropping into a chair by 
the table where the dinner cooled un- 
tasted. 

“They'll be glad,’ returned Dorothy 
quickly. “Really you’ve been here long 
enough, eleven years. That’s longer than 
any other superintendent ever stayed in 
Auburn.” 

“Yes, it’s time I moved on before I lose 
my job,” responded Harold. ‘As he says, 
it’s a chance to grow — Wonder what he 
means politically?” 

“Dr. Brown always was a politician — 
even in college,” Dorothy returned quickly. 
“But no one can say that you’ve grown 
stale here. They wouldn’t have wanted 
you if you had,” she added proudly. 

“Say, Dr. Stewart asked me to come 
over tonight to help him fix up a paper 
for the county medical meeting and I drove 
a bargain with him. Made him promise 
to give the speech at our community pro- 
gram next Friday night if I help him.” 

“Good! If we can get Dr. Stewart we've 
won the last trench. He’s never been out.” 

“T wonder what he’ll say about this?” 
and Thompson tapped the letter. 

‘“He’s a man who can appreciate the 
honor of it. Be sure to tell him,” urged 
Dorothy. “I wonder what kind of a house 
we can find in the capital city. I’ve heard 
it said that rents are high. We mustn’t be 
too far from school while the children are 
young.” 

“That’s right,’ said Harold slowly. 
“There’s several things to be considered 
when we come to think of it. Gee, I'll hate 
to leave Tom Belden and Dave Thurman 
and Bill Hewitt and 

“We'll come back occasionally for a 
visit, and, of course, we'll make new 
friends there.”’ 

“Of course.” 

Some hours later Dt. Stewart and Mr. 
Thompson pushed back a pile of papers 
on the table in the Doctor’s living room 
and smiled at each other. 

“It’s a splendid speech, Doctor, your 
idea of a county medical unit is new. I’ve 
always thought we should have elementary 
medical and dental care for all the chil- 
dren of all the people, but I’ve not dared 
to push it for fear the medical profession 
would oppose it.” 

“Times are changing, Thompson, times 
are changing. I tell you, a man must keep 
up with the times.’’ He paused and looked 
thoughtfully at Thompson. “Do you want 
to know why I’ve never attended your 
community meetings?” 

“T’d be glad to know, Doctor.” 

“Because every superintendent here be- 
fore you was either a dead head, or so an- 
xious to get out of Auburn into something 
better, that he was of no use to the com- 
munity. You’ve been different. I’ve meant 
to tell you for some time and have really 
wanted to come to your programs, but I 
just could not get around to it. The lazy 
ones didn’t care about anything but hold- 
ing on to their jobs and the programs they 
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had were childish. The ambitious superin- 
tendents felt Auburn beneath them and 
showed it. They couldn’t see the opportu- 
nities in a small place, thought themselves 
too big, and I, who have a Doctor’s degree, 
resent that. How come you’ve stayed?”’ 

“Well, I—I just don’t know how to 
answer your question, Doctor,’ replied 
Thompson, thinking of the letter from the 
State Superintendent in his pocket. “I like 
it here for one thing. I’ve been satisfied 
and have gotten along pretty well. That’s 
an accident, though, because most men I 
know stay in a place only four or five 
years as a rule.” 

‘For the life of me I don’t see why they 
can’t make superintending a career in a 
small town, just as a doctor or a dentist 
or a banker does,” declared Stewart ear- 
nestly. ““There’s so many small places and 
someone has to fill them. I’ve traveled in 
Europe and made inquiries there. The 
master of a town school there usually stays 
for life; he’s looked up to, he is a man of 
authority and influence. It’s much differ- 
ent than in America.” 

“T think the reason for the difference is 
in the tenure system, the election of teach- 
ers, and the danger of dismissal when some 
chronic faultfinder begins to howl. And 
another thing, the schools preparing teach- 
ers have never stressed the idea of a career 
in a small town until recently — most of 
them talk in terms of metropolitan sys- 
tems, while the most of us have to remain 
in the small towns whether we like it or 
not. Personally, Doctor, I like a place 
where you know everybody, know them 
almost as well as the banker or the 
doctor —” 

“I know their physical disorders and 
try to cure them, you discover their mental 
faults and patch them up,” said the doc- 
tor. “I’ve been here nearly thirty years 
and, of course, I’ve seen all the changes 
those years have brought. Automobiles 
and radios and air conditioning and those 
things may come and go but human na- 
ture remains about the same as ever. I 
didn’t think your community meetings 
would be much when you started them, 
figured you'd be out of Auburn in a year 
or two since you’re not lazy, and the next 
man would drop them or use them for per- 
sonal glory, as others did in the past.” 

“No, I’ve tried to make the community 
feel that it is a real, live thing,’ Thompson 
began slowly, his eyes staring at nothing, 
yet seeing everything he had dreamed. 
“There is too little community spirit to- 
day. Everything is trying to tear all the 
worth-while institutions to pieces — the 
home, the church, the community, the 
school. The city allures but disappoints in 
those things which are most worth while. 
Let’s make this community — every com- 
munity —a decent place in which to live 
and love and to express oneself. Doctor, 
it would have done you good to see some 
of these older folks perform at our pro- 
grams. Otto Bruner, for instance, sang a 
German song like a concert singer; Mrs. 
Whitney danced an _ old-country folk 
dance; and Frank Panek, the section boss, 
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made an excellent clown at one of our 
meetings. How surprised and yet how 
pleased everyone is to find this latent 
talent.” 

“Like the doctor making a speech, for 
instance,” interposed the older man with 
eyes twinkling. 

“And to see the adults play, Doctor!” 
continued Thompson. “Why, the depres- 
sion has taken people’s money and their 
farms and their work, but it hasn’t taken 
their love of play. It would do you good 
to see them play. If people can play to- 
gether, Doctor, they can work together, 
and in that way will be kindled a com- 
munity spirit that builds and plans and 
grows. It’s a barrel of fun to have some- 
thing to do with it. That’s the reason why 
I’ve stayed in Auburn. I like to have fun.” 

He paused thinking strongly of Brown’s 
letter. Almost he drew it from his pocket 
but something seemed to hold his hand. 

“Yes, you've robbed me of patients by 
making them laugh,” said Dr. Stewart 
severely, but his eyes still twinkled. “I 
don’t know of any better tonic than 
laughter and the release of inhibitions, and 
both come through self-expression and 
play.”’ 

Then the doctor added reminiscently: 
“And I don’t know of anything better than 
doing what one loves to do in the place 
where he likes to do it. Surely Heaven, 
when we get there, Thompson, will be a 
place where each one can do those things 
he likes to do. When I came here in the 
horse-and-buggy days, practice was excel- 
lent and I had more than I could do. I 
built up a good income and made some 
fortunate investments. Since then I’ve had 
several chances to practice in a larger place 
but I didn’t care to leave. Some people — 
mostly those who have come in of late — 
think I’m an old fogey and call the young 
doctors from the county seat. But you 
notice when the young fellows can’t cure 
them, they hustle their patients off to a 
hospital. The old folks know that and call 
me. I have to keep up with the times, 
though, just as I suppose you teachers do.” 

“Yes, we can keep abreast or drift, but 
it’s so much more fun to keep going,” 
responded Thompson. “Of course, I’ve 
thought of trying for a larger school, but 
we've been happy here. I was married 
here, our children were born here, we 
know everyone and — well, Doctor, I’ve 
never made much effort to get a larger 
place.” 

He stopped, once again on the point of 
mentioning Brown’s letter and the appoint- 
ment — but somehow that seemed too in- 
consequential now. 

“I’m glad you haven’t,” said the doctor, 
rising. ‘““Let’s have a cup of coffee. I always 
keep a pot of it handy.” 

Dorothy was sewing when Harold came 
home. 

“What did Dr. Stewart say?” she asked. 

Harold crossed to his wife, placed his 
hands on her cheeks and turned her face 
up to his. 

“Dorothy, I didn’t tell Dr. Stewart. I 


(Concluded on page 84) 





Vocational Training in One Small High School 


Two years ago several surveys were 
undertaken by the members of the Orrville, 
Ohio, High School staff to determine how 
well the local curriculum was meeting the 
needs of the community and the young peo- 
ple who were graduates of the high school. 
The investigation revealed that about one 
fifth of the graduating classes for a num- 
ber of years had been going on to college 
and to advanced training. The other four 
fifths were going into the homes or into the 
stores and the industries of the community. 
Those who went into the industries were 
starting at the bottom to learn about ac- 
tivities for which they had little or no 
experience. 

The industries are not of large personnel, 
so far as numbers are concerned. And for 
the most part, they consist of dairy prod- 
ucts, meatpacking, food processing, foundry 
work, machine shops, leather goods, drill- 
ing rigs, and truck-body building. 

Our first survey was in the area of com- 
mercial education. Businessmen shocked us 
by telling the first investigators in the field, 
that one reason they did not employ gradu- 
ates of the local school was due to the fact 
that “they cannot spell and they know 
nothing about office practice and routine.” 
It was this disagreeable knowledge, if true, 
that decided the school staff on an inten- 
sive survey of the employers of the 
territory. 

The actual survey was preceded by a 
publicity campaign. The Chamber of Com- 
merce was contacted and the “educational 
committee” of that body agreed to act with 
and in co-operation with two members from 
the high-school staff. This was live news 
for the local papers, and almost before the 
objectives of the Community-School Com- 
mittee could be formulated, the finest type 
of editorials and news stories were in print. 
Faculty members were primed with ma- 
terial to present to the local service clubs. 
The superintendent had the opportunity of 
presenting the purposes of the survey to 
the parent-teacher groups of the school 
centers. 

Members of the commercial classes as- 
sisted in printing and circulating the ques- 
tionnaires. The response of the merchants 
and local employers was gracious and help- 
ful. As a result of the survey, the com- 
mercial curriculum has been drastically 
revamped. Spelling is now required of all 
commercial students, and a passing grade 
is required from a list of six hundred 
words, selected for use and common 
practice. Salesmanship is given to all 
members of the senior class with majors 
in commerce, while one semester of office 
practice has replaced physical geography. 
Incidentally it pays to advertise, as five of 
the young people who conducted the sur- 


vey, so impressed their audience as to be 
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promised positions, which they actually re- 
ceived upon graduation in the following 
June. 

The success of the first survey in the 
fall of 1936 led to a vocational survey 
early in 1937. This investigation taken 
under the protecting wing of the Com- 
munity-School Committee was largely in 
the hands of Mr. Laverne Fletcher, in- 
dustrial-arts director, for a number of years 
in the local schools. Our hope was to pro- 
vide a means of giving some training to 
boys with skills of various types not in- 
cluded in the commercial activities. The 
survey revealed a shortage of skilled me- 
chanics, and a serious lack of apprentice- 
ship material in the several types of work 
in the local industries. The attitude of the 
employers was such as to indicate that 
they would welcome almost any program 
the schools could initiate to overcome the 
situation. They were definitely interested 
in any service that would tend to produce 
some skilled men or semiskilled young 
men, upon graduation from high school. 
Too many high-school graduates were com- 
ing to them, who had no experience in the 
fields they wished to enter. 

The board of education was appraised 
of this situation in the community. The 
membership was heartily in favor of any 
action that might be suggested, but felt 
that the task and responsibility of provid- 
ing the necessary equipment, for many di- 
verse occupations, the space, and teaching 
personnel was beyond the resources of the 
local district. 

In this emergency, the school officials, 
thinking first of the needs of the young 
men of the community and again of the 
opportunities of serving the community, 
turned to the Ohio State Department of 
Vocational Education. The state officials 
were sympathetic and helpful, but the small 
size of the local high school, less than five 
hundred, was a problem to the department 
as well as to the local officials. A suggestion 
was made, however, that they would be 
willing to co-operate with our school, if 
any program could be set up either with 
local assistance or as a special department. 

This suggestion was acted upon, and 
some weeks were utilized in visiting the 
plants, discussing plans and methods with 
the employers and managers. A tentative 
program was finally initiated. This was 
submitted to the local employers, some of 
whom called their employees together to 
discuss their reactions and secure their 
approval to introducing the plan within 
their plants. 

The most important sections of the pro- 
gram are given as follows: 

The Co-operative School: The Orrville 
Board of Education, in attempting to broaden 
the curriculum of the Orrville High School. is 
considering the inauguration of a vocational 
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course in conjunction with the industries of 
Orrville. 

Who May Enter the School: Any boy who 
has completed the tenth grade and who is six- 
teen years Ol age. 

Payment of Student Employee: Under Sec- 
tion 7766-9, Qhio School Laws, sixteen-year- 
old boys are permitted to work in industry 
under a co-operative plan. The proper work 
certificate may be issued by the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Co-ordinator: The duty of the co-ordinator 
is that of teaching related subjects which will 
be outlined under the Curriculum. 

The co-ordinator must be properly certified 
by the State Board for Vocational Education. 

Instructors: The employer will be asked to 
designate one of his regular employees to act 
as the instructor-foreman. 

Wages: It is recommended that in most 
cases, the starting wage of the co-operative 
student be not less than 25 per cent of the 
rate paid in the occupation in that locality, 
and that the wage rate be adjusted periodi- 
cally, according to individual progress and 
skill. 

Length of Course: The vocational course 
proper will be two full years, and two years 
of prevocational training will be a prerequi- 
site to the course. 

Credit Earned: At the end of the fourth 
year, the pupil having successfully completed 
the two-year prevocational and the two-year 
co-operative work, will be issued a vocational- 
high-school diploma. The credit so earned 
may not permit him to enter college without 
examination. 

Equipment: The Board of Education will 
furnish facilities and equipment for the class- 
room instruction, acceptable to the State 
Board of Vocational Education. The indus- 
tries which enter into this program will make 
available such equipment, tools, machines. 

Extracurriculum Activities: All boys en- 
rolled in the co-operative group will be en- 
couraged to take part in all activities such as 
athletics, band, chorus. 

Physical Education: All boys enrolled in 
the co-operative group must have a total of 
90 minutes each week in physical education. 
Classes missed while boys are engaged in the 
industry may be made up during the weeks 
the boys are in school. 

Having secured the approval of the local 
employers to participate in a co-operative- 
vocational program, the tentative outline 
was submitted to the State Department of 
Vocational Education. The program was 
endorsed in full, additional suggestions and 
counsel given, and the most welcome ad- 
vice, that the endorsement of the plan 
carried with it the guarantee, that at least 
50 per cent of the salary of the vocational 
co-ordinator or teacher, would be supplied. 

The program and the support of the 
state department was presented the local 
board of education. The approval of that 
body was speedily forthcoming. 

The organization of the Co-operative 
Vocational Course was completed in 
September, 1937, in time for the opening 
of school. For the first six weeks, the 
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twelve members of the class attended half- 
day sessions in related subjects, and de- 
voted the other half of each day to visiting 
every type of industry, large or small, in 
the city. After this introduction to voca- 
tional activity, with the aid of the em- 
ployers, committee members and _ the 
co-ordinator, six industries were selected, 
that appealed to the young men of the 
class, and for which they seemed to have 
some inclination and aptitude. Two boys 
constitute a team, one working for two 
weeks in the industry, while his colleague 
is concerned with related-subject matter 
under the direction of the co-ordinator in 
the school department. The member of the 
team working in industry was under the 
direct supervision of the local plant fore- 
man. The satisfaction of the industry as 
well as the worker or apprentice is the 
active concern of the co-ordinator. 

The six types of industry in which our 
boys were located in 1937 follows: 
Auto Mechanics 
Machine-Shop Practice 
Leather Goods 

This course is not designed for boys of 
low mentality. In fact only those boys who 
it was felt from several sources would be 


Truck-Body Building 
Printing 
Motor Mechanics 


Who Has Failed? 
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equal to the task of becoming skilled 
operators and workmen were selected. 

The results may be understood from the 
following sentences in the report of the co- 
ordinator to the board of education: “Six 
of the boys who were members of this 
group of co-operative workers have been 
regularly employed during the summer by 
local concerns, largely because these boys 
had specific training in required skills. The 
remainder of the boys continued on the 
regular routine, that is working two weeks 
in industry, and two weeks on related sub- 
jects in the classroom. 

“From September to June, the members 
of the class had earned six hundred dollars, 
as wages from their employers. During the 
summer an extra five hundred dollars were 
earned by the boys regularly employed. 
Over eleven hundred dollars and a wealth 
of skills and vocational information can 
be credited the students enrolled in the 
Co-operative Vocational Course. 

“For the school year of 1938-39, seven- 
teen boys of the Junior class, with the 
necessary two years of prevocational work 
have been enrolled by the co-ordinator. 
The new course is making its way into the 
hearts and minds of the student body.” 


Child or Teacher? 
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Teaching in terms of individual differ- 
ences of pupils has been advocated and 
attempted for some time and much progress 
has been made. New forms of report cards 
have been devised and are in quite com- 
mon use. The old percentage system of 
grading and the subsequent plan of us- 
ing letters or numbers to represent those 
same old percentages, is gradually sliding 
into the discard. These changes have been 
made as we have delved further into the 
problems involved when we really and 
sincerely think through the whole problem 
of teaching in terms of individual differ- 
ences. Yet there remains a weakness or a 
gap in our practices in education that tends 
to confuse the sincere educator seriously 
concerned with child welfare. It exists as 
a “hang-over” from the old normal-curve 
philosophy that a certain percentage of 
pupils in any group shall fail in any class, 
in any subject, or in any school. It is also 
somewhat allied to the old and much too 
prevalent autocratic practice in the class- 
room. The dictator role of the teacher with 
the pupils as subjects very definitely pro- 
vides the atmosphere and philosophy that 
might makes right, behave or you fail, and 
“your not to question why.” The teacher, 
the school system, and society have main- 
tained a very definite system for failing 
students and have shown far too little con- 
cern for those who have failed. If one were 
to judge the arguments given to support 
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this condition and do so in terms of democ- 
racy and general human welfare, he would 
condemn them all and wonder at their ex- 
istence in a democratic nation. 

There are two stock reasons given by 
teachers for the failure of the unfortunate 
7 per cent. Low ability and lack of effort 
cover most of them. A pupil fails because 
he is low in ability and cannot meet the 
‘subject-matter standard” set and assumed 
by the teacher upon an authoritarian basis, 
it must follow that there will come a time 
when the pupil will have more ability and 
will then be able to hurdle the subject- 
matter harrier. Rarely does this happen in 
practice. The “lack of effort” reason is per- 
haps more sound. “Lack of interest’? may 
better explain the condition. Yet if the 
reason for making the pupil learn the sub- 
ject or do the work at all is valid, there 
necessarily must be some flaw in the learn- 
ing method so far as the individual pupil 
is concerned. The method of teaching or 
learning must then be at fault, for which 
the educational fraternity and not the pupil 
is responsible. Until such time as we are 
able to devise a better way of teaching, it 
is unfair to make the pupil the victim of 
our inabilities. 


How Burley Prevents Failure 

In the Burley, Idaho, schools, two steps 
have been taken and are being followed to 
prevent failure and all of the subsequent 
problems. A “Reading Opportunity Room”’ 
provides the best available teaching ability, 
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materials, and methods for pupils of the 
elementary grades who are in need of 
remedial work in any subject. It is con- 
tended that reading is the basis for all edu- 
cational progress in schools as they are 
now organized and administered. It is the 
policy, too, that pupils are given this spe- 
cial attention in reading when a deficiency 
is noted and before there is any retardation 
in the general schoolwork. By this special 
remedial work, all pupils are given suffi- 
cient training in basic skill subjects neces- 
sary for the best possible progress of the 
individual in the junior high school and 
additional educational training, Maxi- 
mum attention to reading and broad 
training in the social sciences with prac- 
tically no failure or retardation char- 
acterizes the elementary-school program. 

The second step in the prevention of 
failure was taken after considerable ex- 
perimentation by one teacher with 150 
pupils in the biology class in the senior 
high school. It was explained to these 
pupils that none would fail if he did his 
best. Each pupil was studied and a poten- 
tial grade established for each. This 
was done with the aid of standardized 
intelligence tests given to each stu- 
dent during each of the preceding three 
years. The past record of the pupils 
and the judgment of other teachers who 
were acquainted with the ability of the 
individual were studied. The pupil who did 
work expected of him and in accordance 
with the standard set for him in terms of 
a potential grade, was rated S, or satis- 
factory. It was only the student who did 
not try or do his best who was rated U, 
or unsatisfactory. A part of the plan for 
these biology students was a scheme by 
which the pupil whose work rated him 
above his potential grade, was placed upon 
the honor roll. This resulted in much more 
effort from the type of student who under 
the old plan for the honor roll, was never 
encouraged or stimulated. Only one stu- 
dent actually failed the course, and he was 
not the poorest student of the group. The 
most capable students received the U grade 
at any time they failed to meet the rela- 
tively high standard required by their 
potential grade. There was a very evident 
improvement in the morale of the group. 
Pupils were of the opinion that the plan 
was much more just and fair than the old 
method. Such was the gist of the experi- 
ment conducted with the new plan. 

The following year, report cards were 
thoroughly studied and new types formed. 
Character, citizenship, and health traits, 
besides the U and S grades, were shown on 
these cards. Honor rolls were abolished. 
The question of whether or not the Na- 
tional Honor Society has a place in the 
high school is being studied. Perhaps it 
should be modified to meet the new situa- 
tion. Results in terms of changed pupil 
attitude and higher ratings in terms of the 
old standardized subject-matter tests are 
evidence that the changes have been 
beneficial. 


————— 
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Yearly Changes Among 
Public School Superintendents 


The recent increase in social conscious- 
ness has placed emphasis upon tenure in 
all vocations. The professional groups in 
particular have stressed the need of se- 
curity in their fields. Among the profes- 
sions, that of education carries little 
certainty of continuity of employment. 
Even the superintendent of schools is fre- 
quently employed for a shorter period than 
that necessitated if any worth-while judg- 
ment of the success of his program is to be 
formed. Since his need of tenure is com- 
monly recognized by longer contracts than 
those provided the teacher, some knowl- 
edge of present practice should be of value. 
Norms of length of service would permit 
comparisons with local situations and judg- 
ment of the opportunity ordinarily provided 
for any chief executive of the school to 
develop and maintain the educational 
program. 

Since a norm may be more applicable 
for comparison when geographical location 
or size are not too divergent from the local 
situation, the per cents of change in the 
office of superintendent in the cities and 
counties of the separate states and in cities 
of various sizes were chosen for this 
investigation. 

The Educational Directory’ was used as 
the source of data. The number of changes 
in superintendents was determined by 
starting with the name of the 1938 in- 
cumbent and noting from the previous 
yearly directories the number of different 
names reported in the position. 

The part of the study pertaining to cities 
was limited to the 1932-38 period by the 
requirement that city data be in accord 
with the 1930 census. The cities were 
divided into six divisions with varying 
population limits. The county data were 
collected over a longer period, twelve years, 
since change in census was not an affecting 
factor. However, the yearly average per 
cent of change of county superintendents 
was about the same for the six-year period 
of the city data as for the twelve-year 
period of the county study. Only thirty- 
eight states appear in the study of changes 
of county superintendents since only those 
were included which listed a county or 
some comparable division with one definite 
school head in the Directories. The county 
data were further separated to furnish 
norms for the elected and appointed groups. 
The following tables provide records of 
these changes by year, state, and size of 
the city. 





1Professor of 
Ohio. 
“Educational Directory, Bulletin No. 1, Washington, 
D. C. Government Printing Office, Part II, 1937 to 
1932 inclusive; Part I, 1937 to 1925 inclusive. 


Education, Miami University, Oxford, 


R. W. Edmiston, Ph.D.’ 


TABLE I. The Per Cents of Change in the 
Office of City Superintendents in the 
Various States During the Period 
From 1932 to 1938 
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The computed per cents of change in the 
office of city superintendent in the various 
states during the period 1932 to 1938 are 
reproduced in Table I. A mean of 8.5 per 
cent, probable error of 3.4, was established. 
The high turnovers in West Virginia and 
Florida threw the average or mean, 8.5, 
of the per cents of change above the mid- 
dle per cent, 7.4. The Florida situation was 
due to the high turnover years of 1932, 
1933, and 1934, when 37.9, 29.3, and 50.0 
per cents of changes occurred. In 1935, 
1936, and 1937 the figures were 3.5, 6.7, 
and 13.8 per cents respectively. West 
Virginia has had higher than average 


change since 1932, the per cent each year 
— 7.7 in 1932, 25.6 in 1933, 76.9 in 1934, 
20.5 in 1935, 56.4 in 1936, 15.4 in 1937, 
It can also be observed from the table that 
all states except the first six and the last 
five show per cents of change within one 
probable error of the average. 

Arrangement oi the cities in six groups 
in accordance with their population as re- 
ported in the 1930 census showed the re- 
sulting divisions with 1,300 members of 
the 2,500 to 5,000 population group, 857 
in the 5,000 to 10,000, 509 in the 10,000 
to 20,000, 237 in the 20,000 to 40,000, 
131 in the 40,000 to 80,000, and 109 in 
the last group containing cities with popula- 
tions of 80,000 or more. 

Table II revealed that the established 
mean (8.5) of the per cents of change 
varied from year to year and among the 
various sized cities. Only the smallest and 
largest cities showed average annual per 
cents of changes above the established 
mean (8.5) for cities of the United States. 
From the last column of Table II, cities 
with populations from 10,000 to 20,000 
changed seven of each 100 superintendents 
annually; the 5,000 to 10,000, 20,000 to 
40,000, and 40,000 to 80,000 group 
changed approximately eight per 100; 
the smallest of 2,500 to 5,000 group, 
9.5 and the largest or 80,000 and above, 
10.4 of each 100. No data were at hand to 
explain the low per cent of change in the 
pre-election year 1935-36. F 

Table III, which recorded the county 
superintendents’ yearly per cent of changes, 
also showed a low turnover in 1935-36. In 
the preceding year, 1934-35, both city and 
county superintendents experienced the 
greatest per cent of change for the years 
considered. These high average turnovers 
may have accounted for the reaction which 
produced the below average turnovers of 
1935-36. 

The average yearly per cent of change 
for county superintendents was 13.3 as 
computed for the twelve-year period and 
13.6 for the six-year period of city study 
(Table III). The city superintendents’ 
yearly average per cent of change in the 
thirty-eight states included in the county 
study was 9.1. Therefore, the difference 
between the yearly average per cents of 
change of thirty-eight states’ county and 


TABLE II. The Yearly Average Per Cents of Change in the Office of City Superintendent 
in Various Sized Cities During the Years From 1932 to 1938 


Population 1932-33 1933-34 
2,500 to 5,000 7.8 10.1 
5,000 to 10,000... 7.1 10.5 
10,000 to 20,000... 5.5 6.3 
20,000 to 40,000 7.6 9.7 
40,000 to 80,000 5.3 4.6 
80,000 and up........ 9.2 8.3 
Yearly Averages 7.1 8.3 


1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 Gen. Avgs 
12.2 5.6 11.2 9.9 9.5 
9.9 4.6 8.5 7.4 8.0 
10.6 5.3 9.2 5.1 7.0 
10.3 5.9 7.2 6.3 7.8 
10.7 3.8 9.2 13.8 7.9 
11.9 3.7 11.9 17.4 10.4 
10.9 4.8 9.5 10.0 
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TABLE III. The Yearly Average Per Cent of 
Change in the Office of County Superin- 
tendent During the Years From 1925-37 


Number Per Cent 
Year of Changes of Changes* 
1926-27 wh 373 13.1 
1927-28..... ’ “et 364 12.8 
1928-29. _ 347 12.2 
1929-30.. a oe 342 12.0 
1930-31 ‘ i 352 12.4 
1931-—32.. ‘ 445 15.3 
1932-33... , ‘ 401 14.1 
1933-34... ‘ +. 343 12.1 
1934-35... ee 549 19.3 
1935-36.. 328 11.5 
1936-37.. 477 16.8 
1937-38 209 7.4 


Mean = 13.3 + 1.8 
Mean of years 1932-38 = 13.6 + 3.8 


*Total number of count’es equals 2,843. 


city superintendents was 13.6 — 9.1 or 4.5, 
which indicates considerable less turnover 
of city than county superintendents. The 
low per cent of change, 7.4 in 1937-38, 
was the only yearly average for county 
superintendents below the city superintend- 
ents’ general average of 9.1. 

Table IV did not place the states in the 
same order as Table I which presented 
similar data concerning city superintend- 
ents. Perhaps the Florida counties did not 
experience the same effects of the depres- 
sion as did the cities. West Virginia moved 
up to relinquish the lowest position to New 
Mexico. The Louisiana parishes showed 
less turnover than any other state’s dis- 
tricts, and with Virginia’s accompanying 
low average emphasized the fact that the 
southern states did not show the high sec- 
tional per cent of change of county superin- 
tendents which was displayed in the case 
of the city superintendents. 

Tables V and VI separated the county 
data under elected and appointed superin- 
tendents. In twenty-three of the states the 
TABLE IV. The Yearly Average Per Cent of 

Change in the Office of County Superin- 


tendent in the Various States During 
the Period From 1925 to 1937 
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TABLE V. Per Cent of Change in the Office 
of County Superintendent in States Where 
This Office is Elective From 
1925 to 1937 


No. of No. of 
State Counties Changes Per Cent 
Michigan 83 82 8.2 
Illinois 104 104 8.3 
California 58 60 8.5 
Minnesota 88 95 9.0 
Oregon 36 39 9.0 
Missouri 114 136 9.9 
Wisconsin 72 90 10.4 
Nebraska 93 132 11.8 
South Carolina 46 76 13.8 
Georgia 133 197 14.1 
North Dakota 53 95 14.9 
Mississippi 82 147 15.0 
Florida 54 100 15.4 
Kansas 105 209 16.6 
Washington 39 79 16.9 
Arizona 75 29 17.3 
Idaho 41 85 17.3 
Wyoming 21 45 17.8 
Colorado 63 155 20.5 
Oklahoma 77 191 20.7 
Montana 51 154 25.2 
South Dakota 67 224 29.0 
New Mexico 29 114 32.8 


TABLE VI. Per Cent of Change in the Office 
of County Superintendent in States Where 
This Office is Appointive From 
1925 to 1937 


No. of No. of 
State Counties Changes Per Cent 
Virginia 100 52 4.3 
Pennsylvania 66 43 5.4 
New Jersey 21 14 5.6 
Ohio 88 113 10.7 
North Carolina 99 130 10.9 
Indiana 94 137 12.1 
Kentucky 120 198 13.8 
West Virginia 55 124 18.9 


position was elective and in eight ap- 
pointive. Seven of the thirty-eight states 
formerly used did not lend themselves to 
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these divisions. The difference of 15.8 — 
10.2 or 5.6 was 3.1 times the probable 
error of this difference and signified that in 
98 instances of 100, the appointed superin- 
tendent had less turnover than the elected. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The yearly average per cents of change 
of city and county superintendents of the 
United States gave the following main 
points concerning turnover in these posi- 
tions: 

Considering the city superintendents of 
the 48 states, an average of 85 of each 
1,000 changed position every year. What a 
social upheaval a similar variation in the 
personnel of our local doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, optometrists, bankers, and mer- 
chants would be considered! 

The counties had greater turnover aver- 
ages for their school superintendents than 
did the cities. Data from thirty-eight states 
having counties or similar divisions denoted 
that 136 of each 1,000 changed positions 
yearly while 91 of each 1,000 city superin- 
tendents in these same states made changes. 
The variations from state to state and 
year to year were recorded. The year-by- 
year record did not show any general trend, 
although the 1937-38 average is less than 
the period’s general average or any year’s 
average. The county averages by states 
presented the states in a different order 
than did the city averages. These state aver- 
ages of turnover provided data whereby 
each state can compare its per cent of 
change with any other or the general aver- 
age for all. 

The comparison of turnover in states 
with elected and appointed county superin- 


.tendents showed a yearly average change 


of 155 of 1,000 elected and 102 of 1,000 
appointed county superintendents. 

If reasons for tenure have any validity, 
the figures on turnover presented deserve 
practical consideration. Why the compara- 
tively great difference in average yearly 
per cents of change between city and 
county superintendents of the different 
states? Why the difference in various cities, 
in various sections of the country, under 
different methods of selecting the county 
superintendents, and from one year to the 
next? If the stability of an industry de- 
mands a definite administrative policy, why 
should the school efficiency not lose by 
change of administrative head? Some effort 
to lessen the general average per cents of 
changes of both city and county school 
heads seems to be indicated. Localities 
where the per cents of change rose above 
the established means should take measures 
to lower these averages. Changes in con- 
ditions which cause the rise and fall from 
year to year should be studied to eliminate 
the factors which insure turnover and 
accompanying? inefficiency. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 
The school board of Lynn, Mass., has had 
under consideration the question of providing 
smoking facilities for the teachers. A local news- 
paper holds that if this privilege is granted to 
teachers, the students will be confronted with a 
bad example. 





Safeguarding the Blackboard Investment 


Some years ago a classification of black- 
boards was made by the Department of 
Commerce. The boards were placed in three 
classes: (1) the pulp type, (2) the plaster 
or gypsum type, and (3) the asbestos 
type. Curiously enough the names apply to 
the base or backing only and take no ac- 
count of the surface which is essential and 
important. All three types may be pur- 
chased from manufacturers and school- 
supply and equipment dealers. Practically 
all of the manufactured blackboards, sold 
under diverse trade names and marks, carry 
a ten-year guarantee against defective ma- 
terials and workmanship. They are good 
values for the prices paid for them, useful 
educational equipment, easy to install, 
easiest to renovate, to care for, and to keep 
clean. If properly used and cleaned after 
use, they are the nearest approach to a real 
blackboard, or writing board, in the pres- 
ent accepted sense of that misnomer. While 
frequently made with a green surface and 
occasionally in a light brown, they are all 
known by the respective trade names and 
as blackboards. 

The most popular and easiest to install 
is the pulp-type blackboard, which also is 
the most reasonably priced. The installa- 
tion of this type of blackboard must be 
done in strict accordance with the instruc- 
tions which accompany every shipment. 
Care at the outset will prevent warping and 
bulging. 

Layers of pulp, paper, spruce, solid news 
or chip stock, also commercial wall or 
building boards, are used for the backing. 
Abrasive coatings of various thicknesses 
are applied. The manufacturers, as a rule, 
have their own special methods in making 
the products. The writing surface is usually 
made a trifle rough on the theory that it 
will fill to some extent with crayon dust. 

The boards should be “broken in” after 
installation. A light coating of 95-per-cent 
dustless crayon is put over the entire 
boards. Only one panel should be coated 
and finished at a time. After the panel has 
been coated, the crayon should then be re- 
moved with a large, clean blackboard eraser 
or rubber. After having been thoroughly 
erased, the boards should be further cleaned 
with chamois skins or old woolen cloths. All 
of the crayon should be completely re- 
moved. In the event that crayon marks are 
still a bit difficult to erase, the above pro- 
cedure should be repeated. One precaution 
is necessary in the breaking in: Do 
not leave the crayon on the boards over- 
night because changes in tenfperature caus- 
ing condensation on the surface of the black- 
boards may soften up the glue or binder 
in the crayon, and may hold the chalk 
dust tightly to the boards. Quite frequently, 
when this happens, the crayon is difficult 
to remove. After a blackboard is renovated, 
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it must be broken in by the procedure rec- 
ommended for new boards. 


Dry Cleaning 

Dry cleaning of blackboards is most im- 
portant. Once properly broken in, they can 
be dry cleaned each day — twice if neces- 
sary —and they will give much better 
service than if cleaned by water or wash- 
ing. Even the best 95-per-cent dustless 
crayon must of necessity contain a glue or 
binder to hold together the whiting of 
which it is composed. The dust from this 
type of crayon and from cheaper types con- 
tains a certain percentage of glue particles. 
If these are wetted and especially if the 
boards are not thoroughly dried, the crayon 
dust adhering will actually glue itself to 
the board. It is obvious that this can -be 
avoided if no water is used. There is a cer- 
tain amount of adherence caused by the 
humidity in the air and condensation. 

Use clean wool-felt erasers and brush off 
the crayon marks and dust, using a con- 
tinuous downward stroke so that the dust 
goes into the chalk tray. After all of the 
crayon has been removed with clean 
erasers, supplement the cleaning with a 
thorough rubbing with a clean chamois 
skin. The latter must be kept free from 
dust by frequent shaking. Use a downward 
stroke with the chamois. If chamois is not 
available, use soft woolen cloths. Chamois 
skins, however, are a good investment in 
every schoolroom. 

It must be borne in mind that white, 
yellow, or colored crayons cannot be used 
if blackboards, green boards, and brown 
boards are expected to retain their original 
deep color. There is bound to be a little 
whitish film, and this is not objectionable 
as it removes the glare, and gives a softer 
contrast between the crayon and the board. 
The use of water does not remove this 
whitish film; in fact, in time washing in- 
creases it, and makes renovation more fre- 
quent and necessary. Dry cleaning is the 
best at all times for blackboards. 

The renovation of the pulp-type black- 
board is best accomplished by making the 
breaking in a part of the installation in- 
structions and then by using the dry clean- 
ing described. If these procedures are 
followed, no renovation during the life of 
the guarantee will be necessary. Cleanli- 
ness will automatically keep the boards in 
usable condition. 

Pulp-type blackboards may be washed, 
but it is preferable to keep them absolutely 
dry. The surfaces are usually made of 
sizings applied to the backings, or base, and 
coatings of tough paints with more or less 
abrasive. As already stated, crayons con- 
tain glue and there is bound to be some 
residue on the blackboards. Wetting will 
fix a part of this binder to the blackboard 
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until it takes on an increasingly whitish 
appearance. If for any reason there is a 
feeling that it is imperative that the pulp 
type of blackboard be washed, it is advis- 
able to wash a small panel at a time. A 
brush may be used and lukewarm water is 
best. Then dry the small panel absolutely 
until the original black, green, or brown 
color is fully restored. Attention to drying 
will give a board longer life; in fact, most 
pulp-type blackboards will outlive the 
guarantee given them. 

When it becomes necessary to renovate 
a pulp-type blackboard, buy the renovat- 
ing or surface renewal material from the 
manufacturer who originally produced the 
boards. Then follow the instructions im- 
plicitly. Another five years of useful service 
can be added to a blackboard installation, 
and it will be surprising how low the cost 
per square foot per year will be. 


Gypsum or Plaster Blackboards 

Gypsum or plaster blackboards do not 
differ materially as to surfacing and colors 
from the pulp-type blackboards. The chief 
difficulty is in the backing or base upon 
which the writing surfaces are applied. 
Usually the standard gypsum wall or build- 
ing board is used. 

It is simple and easy to install; the 
backing is not given to warping and bow- 
ing, and the expansion and contraction of 
the material is almost nil. The construc- 
tion is more rigid than the pulp-board 
type, and altogether it is a more foolproof 
material. The writing surfaces are very 
similar to those on the pulp boards, and 
should be treated and handled as suggested 
for the pulp types. 

Because they are the least noisy of the 
blackboard family, the pulp and gypsum 
blackboards are preferred by many teach- 
ers. Distracting noises in the schoolroom 
are a real problem, and the use of a quiet 
blackboard is highly desirable. 

The pulp and plaster types of black- 
board are both very satisfactory and if 
cleaned daily answer every purpose as 
first-class schoolroom working tools. 


Asbestos-Type Blackboards 


Like most other manufactured black- 
boards, the asbestos group gets its name 
from the backing rather than from the 
writing surface. The base is a combination 
of asbestos fibers and cement, either 
molded or laminated, and then made into 
a solid slab under pressure. Coatings are 
applied and the writing surface is built 
up on the slatelike backing. The coatings 
and abrasives vary because this base pre- 
sents special problems. 

The installation of asbestos blackboards 
must be carefully watched so that the 
board may become an integral part of the 
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building. When set, the installation of 
asbestos boards is permanent. These boards 
will give the best service if no water is 
applicd to them; in other words, if they 
are not washed. The dry method of clean- 
ing, described above, seems to be the most 
satisfactory. 

Constant improvement has been made in 
the asbestos-type blackboards which were 
originally made to meet an emergency. The 
boards can be kept in their true colors, 
relieving eyestrain, and will prove perma- 
nent and useful equipment. The guarantee 
on this type of board is liberal. 

Should the asbestos-type blackboard 
need renovation after the expiration of the 
guarantee, it is recommended in all cases 
that the original manufacturers be asked 
for advice as to the methods and material 
for renovation and refinishing. The usual 
slatings, renewers, and paints are not 
suited for use in refinishing asbestos 
boards. As the installations are permanent, 
the material used should be such that the 
best results may be obtained. 


Bulletin Boards 

Practically all schools have cork bulle- 
tin or display boards either in strips over 
the blackboards or in panels at the ends. 
This obviates the necessity of attaching 
display material to the blackboards. Noth- 
ing ever should be pasted onto blackboards. 

The cork should be kept clean at all 
times and proper care will insure the life 
of the material itself. A large producer of 
cork bulletin boards advises that the cork 
should be scrubbed with a solution of 
neutral soap and wiped as dry as possible. 
Before further use, the cork should be 
allowed to thoroughly dry out. In other 
words, cork boards may be cleaned and 
cared for practically the same as linoleum 
floors. 

Strong cleansers containing lye or caustic 
will injure the cork, causing disintegration. 
If it is desirable to have a highly finished 
bulletin board, a polish may be applied 
with a paste wax, in all cases avoiding 
water waxes which will soak into the cork. 

Should cork bulletin boards be so badly 
soiled that the washing or scrubbing with 
a bland soap does not readily remove the 
dirt and stains, the boards may be cleaned 
with a fine grade of sandpaper. The sand- 
ing should be done just sufficiently to re- 
move the dirt or stain. Of course, polishing 
is necessary after sanding, if a high finish 
is desirable. For sanitary reasons, and for 
the preservation of the cork, it is impor- 
tant to give regular attention as indicated. 


Unecared-for Blackboards Should Not 
Be Tolerated 

A common excuse for neglected black- 
boards is that there is not the time for the 
work involved in keeping them clean. 
Much time is devoted to the cleaning of 
floors, desks, woodwork; walls are re- 
painted or washed each year. And yet, for 
weeks no care is given to the blackboards, 
except the erasing with an uncared-for 
eraser. Dust, dirt, grime, and grease accu- 
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mulate until the boards are not only 
unsightly but have become an insanitary 
menace to the teachers and pupils. Dirt is 
a hatching place for germs. Many times 
blackboards have various materials ap- 
plied to them “to make them black.” This 
should not be done. There is no virtue in 
covering up the whitened board with ink, 
oil, and other injurious materials — thor- 
ough renovation and cleaning are the only 
medicines that will cure the conditions. 

Too much care cannot be given to hold 
the natural color of blackboards in order 
that crayon marks may be easily read, that 
eyestrain be prevented, and that the boards 
may always be in a sanitary condition. 
They are in contact during the school year 
with the hands of both teachers and pupils. 

If a complete and systematic schedule 
for regular cleaning and renovation is set 
up, it is much more easily carried forward 
and need not be too great a task. The 
custodian has many arduous duties and 
only a limited time in which to perform 
them. In the higher grades, the help of the 
older students can be enlisted, and keen 
competition can be set up to have the 
best appearing blackboards in the school. 
If the cleaning is done daily after renova- 
tion, not over ten or fifteen minutes per 
room per day will be required. 


Accessories for Clean Blackboards 


It is needless to state that the proper 
accessories must be made available to 
those responsible for the condition of the 
blackboards. A small blackboard eraser 
should be provided for every two pupils 
in the room. These should be cleaned every 
day either by a hand machine or an electric 
cleaner. If funds are available, a double 
battery of blackboard erasers should be 
purchased so that one set may be cleaned 
while the other is in use. There are many 
standard erasers or rubbers purchasable — 
an all-felt, noiseless one is preferable. 

There are hand cleaners and electric 
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cleaners to be had; many have merit and 
stand up to requirements. They are a 
splendid investment for the school. 

For those responsible for the cleaning of 
blackboards — large chamois skins should 
be on hand. There is nothing that grips and 
removes chalk dust like chamois skins. 
They last a long time and pay their way. 
If no funds are available, soft woolen 
cloths may be used. 

A proper dust brush and dustpan should 
be provided for the daily removal of chalk 
dust from the chalk tray and the surround- 
ing wood trim. These few accessory tools 
are needed; provide them, make someone 
responsible for them, and use them. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, the necessity of renovating 
present blackboard equipment has been 
stressed and the importance of cleanliness 
from the sightsaving and sanitary angles 
has been pointed out. The various methods 
of cleaning outlined will cause the black- 
boards to be conserved in use and efficiency. 
The blackboards most frequently found in 
the schools have been dealt with. Recom- 
mendations with reference to renovation 
have been made to impress school officials 
that all blackboards should be in the very 
best condition for daily use at the opening 
of the school term. No matter what an in- 
stallation may be, if it has been renovated 
as suggested, try to keep it clean and free 
from all dirt and crayon dust. Use so far 
as possible the dry-cleaning method or at 
least a minimum of water. Crayon dust, 
part glue, will adhere to the boards when 
they are washed and allowed to dry; the 
accumulations glued to the boards will 
whiten the boards, and make all marks 
harder to see and to read. Insofar as the 
blackboard is a contributing factor to the 
increased demand for helps to preserve the 
eyesight of school children, the percentages 
of eye troubles now obtained can be re- 
duced by cleaner blackboards. 
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Lowenhaupt, Edward A. 


Ferrenbach, and James J. Fitzgerald. The two members who 
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Dr. Rudolph Hofmeister. 





























A Woman Board Member 


Looks at School Administration 


When the world war broke out in 1914, 
the statement was made that world leader- 
ship had come to America for the next five 
hundred years. A listener asked the ques- 
tion whether that leadership meant an up- 
ward turn in the world’s affairs or the swan 
song of civilization. 

I think the answer to the man who feared 
the swan song will be given by the public 
schools of America, and the responsibility 
for that answer being what we would like 
to have it rests with those charged with 
administering the affairs of the public 
schools. 

Today, as we find the world struggling 
in the confusion into which it has stumbled, 
many of our citizens recognize that there 
is a vital need for educational leadership, 
because peoples of all times have found the 
solution to their greatest problems in 
education. 

The aim of real leaders of education 
is to train children to think for themselves 
honestly and fearlessly, to give them truth 
and the purpose to understand truth and 
to reach ideals and spiritual values. How 
these aims shall be obtained with the great- 
est possible measure of efficiency and with 
the most economical expenditure of money 
is the responsibility of boards of education 
and school administrative officers. 

It would seem, therefore, that the most 
important duty facing us today is the 
proper organization and administration of 
the public schools. 


A Great Enterprise 

If we looked at the public-school system 
merely from a business viewpoint, it would 
be an important business, because only five 
industries in America — agriculture, rail- 
roads, oil, electricity, and lumber — repre- 
sent a greater and more valuable capital 
investment than do schools. In the matter 
of employment, only four industries — 
agriculture, construction, railroads, and 
textiles-— employ more people. A million 
teachers and tens of thousands of other 
employees are on the payrolls of the city 
and rural schools. 

To direct efficiently such a vast business 
enterprise would seem to require board 
members of ability, intelligence, courage, 
and a knowledge of the purposes of 
schools; it would seem to require board 
members who are not concerned with petty 
personal grievances, who are not motivated 
by self-interest nor by political expediency, 
but who concern themselves with matters 
of general education policy and with giving 
to the schools the type of constructive 
leadership that is needed today perhaps 
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more than at any other time in our history. 

This does not mean that a school-board 
member should be an educator. In many 
cases, it is the ordinary type of citizen who 
makes the most efficient board member. 
It is not essential that the board member 
shall have a technical knowledge of educa- 
tional administration, because technical ad- 
ministration of schools does not come 
within the scope of the duties of board 
members. 

There was a time when boards of edu- 
cation undertook the administration of 
schools, when they selected and supervised 
the teachers, when the visit of the board 
member to the classroom was a thing to 
be dreaded and feared, when the board 
undertook to tell the teacher what to teach 
and how to teach it. 

But direct school management is no 
longer a desirable thing. The right-thinking 
board of education should no more under- 
take to select the school employees than 
the board of directors of a bank should 
undertake to select the tellers and book- 
keepers. The school board should no more 
undertake to tell the administrative offi- 
cers how teaching should be done than the 
board of directors of a hospital should 
undertake to tell the surgeon how to per- 
form a delicate operation. 

Education is a science, a highly special- 
ized field of work, and it must be special- 
ists who determine the curriculum, who 
direct classroom procedures and who ad- 
minister a school system in the light of a 
specialized knowledge gained through 
training and experience. 


The Selection of a Superintendent 


The most important duty of a board of 
education is the selection of the superin- 
tendent of schools, and when a board has 
selected a trained, experienced educator as 
its administrative officer, it has fulfilled 
half of its duties. When it has adopted 
rules and formuiated its budget, it has 
fulfilled almost all its duties, and should 
concern itself with trying to supply edu- 
cational leadership and not concern itself 
with administrative routine. 

The board expects, and rightly so, that 
the superintendent shall make a constant 
study of the school system, of changing 
methods to meet changing needs; that he 
shall recommend to the board what, in his 
judgment, is best in education. The board 
has a right to expect that the superintend- 
ent will keep it informed as to the edu- 
cational services rendered, and upon the 
efficiency of the various departments; upon 
the manner in which the supervision of the 
schools is being conducted; upon the pro- 
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fessional growth of the personnel; upon 
how well the teaching and supervisory staff 
is measuring up to its obligation for the 
development of educational service. 

The board has a right to expect such 
information as will enable its members to 
determine the best school policies, and then 
to put into effect such policies as are 
adopted. 

The board has a right to expect that 
the superintendent will assume _ responsi- 
bility for the effectiveness of the schools, 
but it has no right to hamper his work by 
undertaking to dictate the selection of those 
over whom the superintendent must exer- 
cise authority and direction in securing the 
maximum in co-operation and in educa- 
tional service. The wise board will leave 
to the superintendent the task of finding 
and recommending those who are to 
be employed and of naming those who are 
to receive promotion at the hands of the 
board. 

When the board has selected a superin- 
tendent who, in personal appearance and in 
habits of living, commands the respect of 
the children; who, in his outlook on life, 
has an understanding of the social needs of 
the people; who, in personal character, is 
beyond reproach; and who, in his edu- 
cational qualifications, is fitted to be a 
leader; and when the board has adopted 
policies which the superintendent is to 
follow, then it owes to that superintendent 
the utmost in loyalty and co-operation in 
the administration of those policies. 

If the board of education could properly 
administer the schools, if it could efficiently 
supervise education, then there would be 
no need for a superintendent, and the 
salary would be an unjustified expenditure. 


Good Financial Management 


Good management of schools from a 
financial standpoint is just as essential as 
a good educational program, but the best 
judgment of those concerned in education 
throughout the country has found expres- 
sion in the policy that there must be com- 
plete co-operation between the educational 
and business administration of schools. 
Since educational matters are dependent 
upon financial considerations, he who con- 
trols the finances of the school in reality 
controls its educational activities. The 
schools exist for the child, and organization, 
administration, census, finance, are only a 
means to an end. 

The responsibility for co-ordinating and 
directing all these means must rest with 
the superintendent. The efficiency of the 
business administration of a school should 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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Pedagogue 


George Feinstein’ 


I can’t get him out of my mind. 
He came to college from a farm; 
He wore a baggy, old-fashioned serge, 
And under his arm he carried a brief case — 
It had a broken handle. 
He used to come like that to my office, 
He and his old brief case. 
“Mr. Hatcher,” I can hear him saying again, 
“This theme says you want to see me”; 
And again I lift my head; once more 
I see in his bleached blue eyes 
The tremor of a friendless dog, 
And notice his red, wind-burnt neck, 
His fine yellow hair, dry as sand, 
And the spaces between his teeth. 
“Look, Grentz,” I point out with my finger, 
“You still make the same blunders. 
See, you have left out a comma — 
There —is that a sentence? —a complete 
sentence P 
And your spelling — it is bad, bad. 
‘Receive’ is e-i; remember, 
‘I before e, except after c’; 
And ‘ecstasy’ doesn’t have an x. 
Observe this passage — stale and wordy, 
You say nothing and say it badly.” 
And so I go on for twenty minutes, 
Painstaking, and like a phonograph record, 
Ending, as I always end, with: 
“You see why you got an F; 
You see your mistakes, don’t you?” 
And he nods slowly and says he sees; 
But I know he doesn’t see, 
And that he never will be able to see. 
He isn’t very bright, and it is easier, 
Always easier, to nod one’s head 
Than to remember what a teacher says. 
“Mr. Hatcher,” Grentz begins, “I’m getting... 
A deficiency...in algebra...I think, 
And if I don’t pass this here English, 
I'll have to go back ho.we . . . I guess.” 
His bleached eyes look to me for sympathy. - 
Why do students look at me like that? 
Am I to blame if some are backward? 
Why does he look at me? — 
“I don’t want to tell my folks I flunked 
They had to borrow college money for me, 
And they were bragging about sending me here. 
They even give a party for me in September. 
They want me to be an engineer.’’ — 
So? SoP It does talk, does it? 
But why must he look at me? 
Why do his eyes keep begging like that — 
“I’m their only son, you see,—the only boy. 
In high school, I was on the honor roll. 
That's what I can’t even understand —I study 
hard — 
I can’t even get started around here.” 
I think for a minute he is going to cry, 
So I look down at the floor, 
And at his cowhide shoes with gray laces. 
“Well, I'm sorry,” I say. “I've tried to help, 
But those mistakes of yours have a way 
Of cropping up, again and again, 
Like wild oats. You have to learn things faster, 
Much faster, here at college.” 
Grentz stands listening in the window light; 
His face is trembling at the cheek bones. 
“The fault,” I say, “goes ten years back. 
Some little schools equip their boys 
With nothing but marks and fun and flattery, 
And call it education. ... 
I'm sorry, Grentz.” 
Grentz looks at me, but he can’t form any 
words; 
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He can’t seem to think what to say 
And, after a while, he puts his theme 
Into his brief case, and shuffles off. 
But at the door he turns and thanks me, 
Thanks me as if I were his best friend. 
“Thank you, thank you, Mr. Hatcher,” he says; 
“You're certainly welcome,” I tell him. 
He leans awkwardly on the doorknob, 
Looks and looks at me with eyes 
Big with words he can’t say; 
Then he turns and goes out. 
At my desk I sit a second, shake my head, 
And reach for one more cardboard. 
“Wilbur Grentz. Deficient in ability 
And previous training,” I write. “F.” 

And then 
I push the picture of the Grentzes 
From my mind. 


Three days later, Wilbur leaves for home. 


A mother wolf destroys its crippled- whelp 
To spare it future pain. Shall we do less? 
The duty is not easy. 


It is not easy to make a pencil stroke 

That sends a wave of shame upon a boy 

Who was pushed beyond his depth — 

Not easy to make a pencil stroke 

That cuts the heart of kindly parents. 

And really we teachers must not think like 
this 

We've lectures to prepare, papers to correct; 

We've no time for pity or regrets. 

We grade by curves; let marks fall where 
they may. 

And yet when I do think of it, — well, 

I find it somewhat disconcerting, 

And I don’t like it, don’t like it at all — 

This passing and flunking, this flunking and 
passing, 

This endless rivalry for grades and honors; 

And through it all the homely figure 

Of Wilbur Grentz with suit and bag and 
tremor, 

And his old parents waiting for him at the 
farm, 

Waiting to welcome their only son 

As he returns some day in glory. 

Behind him other hopeful Grentzes, 

Venturing — every fall—beyond their depth, 

Into a lake of difficulties — 

I can’t get that out of my mind, 

I can’t. 


Long-Term Budgeting for Schools 


Henry James’ 


While. speaking to a group of schoolmen on 
long-term budgeting one said “You might as 
well try to forecast the next war’; another 
remarked “There are enough headaches plan- 
ning this year’s program let alone planning 
for the next few years’; and still a third com- 
plained “I have all I can do to get funds to 
meet the expenses for the present year.” 

Yet each of these men was, in a sense, con- 
scious of the values of long-term budgeting. 
Each carried an insurance policy, the value of 
which was based on estimates of income and 
expenditures over a long period of years with 
the definite plan of using funds for the edu- 
cation of his children. One had recently built 
a house, payment for which was distributed 
over a period of years. 

All recognized not only the value but the 
necessity of long-term budgeting in business, 
but questioned the possibility of applying it 
to the public-school system in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 

The three major elements of a long-term 
budgeting plan are (1) educational, (2) 
financing, (3) spending. Educators through- 
out the country have exhausted their efforts 
largely in the direction of the first major ele- 
ment, “education.” For the past decade they 
have experimented in elementary and _ sec- 
ondary curriculum, stimulated by  experi- 
ments conducted under various auspices. Dur- 
ing this decade we have observed a strong 
reaction against traditional curriculums and 
conservative methods, the idealogy of the 
child-centered school, and child effort sacri- 
ficed for child interest. The evolution of the 
junior high school was a development of this 
period. And now educational studies are be- 
ing made to determine the status of industrial 
education, the junior college, and adult edu- 
cation for the masses. 


1Superintendent of Schools, Simsbury, Conn. 


Educators must come to realize that an 
educational system is, in a logical sense, a 
business undertaking. It is referred to in all 
educational meetings as “the biggest business 
in the world,” and yet all too often the prin- 
ciples which govern and control successful 
business are completely ignored when the 
school budget is being set up. 

Since the bulk of revenue for education is 
derived from the local taxpayer, his chief 
concern is the effect of the annual school 
budget on his pocketbook. If he could be 
assured of a relatively stable tax rate instead 
of a rapidly rising or fluctuating tax rate, his 
ittitude toward financing education would be 
changed most favorably. 

To be sure cycles of depression make long- 
term budgeting difficult. Sharp rises and de- 
clines in revenue have their effect on all 
budgets. An analysis of budgets since 1929 
will reveal this. This fact makes it proportion- 
ately necessary to plan for a period of years. 
One of the major objects of long-term plan- 
ning, therefore, is to secure financial stability 
—to lay aside some of our full ears of corm 
in the years of plenty to carry us through the 
lean years. 

Aside from salaries which are a variable, 
it is possible to determine, with a fair degree 
of accuracy, the cost of operation and main- 
tenance, the amount to be spent annually for 
capital outlay, fixed charges, and auxiliary 
agencies. The problems of repair, upkeep, re- 
placement, and new equipment are the same 
as in industry. To meet these expenditures 
due to obsolescence, depreciation, and main- 
tenance reserve funds should be set aside 
annually. This eliminates the necessity of 
securing special appropriations every few 
years for major repairs, such as resurfacing 
roofs, modernizing science laboratories, and 
painting the schools. The schools of Simsbury 
are on a rotation plan, whereby every eight 
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years each building is redecorated. This pre- 
vents the annual budget from becoming lop- 
sided because of irregular practices in school 
maintenance. 

Unexpended balances remaining in the 
budget at the end of the year are transferred 
to the reserve account. All too often educa- 
tors are afraid to show a balance in their 
budget for fear it may be interpreted as poor 
planning, and that boards of finance will pro- 
pose a decrease in the next budget equal to 
the balance left in the current budget. Con- 
sequently rash expenditures are made at the 
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end of the fiscal year with limited forethought 
or planning to bring their budget in balance 
to the penny. Boards of education and finance, 
made up as they are of practical-minded busi- 
ness men and women, recognize discreet buy- 
ing and wise spending as factors that enter 
into all budgetary procedures. 

Complete long-term forecasting for all edu- 
cational and fiscal activities, with annual 
revision, should be the ultimate goal in school 
budgeting. Critical and analytical planning for 
the future should replace the older practice of 
by guess and by gosh. 


What the Maintenance Employee 
Expects of His Employers 


Klaas Jongens’ 


Very often the value of a good maintenance 
man and the savings he can accomplish in a 
school system as a whole are underestimated. 

Due to his very occupation, a maintenance 
man is in daily contact with all school build- 
ings. He knows from experience which of the 
buildings gives him most work in repairs. He 
knows what type of roof needs the most at- 
tention and what kind of equipment is most 
durable. For this reason and due to this prac- 
tical experience, a maintenance man should 
be consulted whenever a new school building 
is being planned or new furniture or equip- 
ment is being bought. He should be instructed 
to inspect all outside contracts, both large or 
small, before final payment is made to see 
that such jobs are done according to specifi- 
cations, and to check workmanship. Very 
often a maintenance man is called to a job 
shortly after the work has been completed 
only to discover that improper materials have 
been used or poor workmanship has _ been 
applied. 

The maintenance man should have sufficient 
help to periodically check up on the painting 
needs and plaster repairs for all school build- 
ings. He should have adequate time and help 
to keep all doors in good working order. Very 
often a door not working properly may cause 
considerable damage and danger to the pupils. 
For instance, in newer buildings, doors at- 
tached to marble casings may, when slam- 
ming, break the casing or even the attached 
marble slabs, causing costly damage. 

The maintenance department constantly 
needs to inspect the school hardware. Door 
closers when not working properly become a 
nuisance, and the maintenance man should 
have time and sufficient help to keep such 
equipment in good repair. Door closers need 
recleaning and refilling at times. If this is not 
done, they wear out and need replacing, often 
causing an expense of from $7 to $15. Door 
locks, if not attended to regularly, incur 
extra expense, too, and need replacing more 
often. Such replacements cost from $3 to $25. 

The maintenance man should be able to 
keep all plumbing in good repair. 

Many modern schools have concrete floors 
covered with such materials as linoleum, and 
such floors need attention. The linoleum base 
has a tendency to break away from the wall 
or to shrink away from the main body, caus- 
ing scrub water to seep through. As a result 
of such shrinkage, the linoleum becomes loose, 
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and the canvas underneath rots away. This 
means a replacement which could have been 
avoided if attended to at the proper time. 


It is Cheaper to Repair 

With furniture again, there should be suffi- 
cient help to keep in repair such items as 
chairs and desks. Very often weakened chairs 
break. If a maintenance man does not have 
the time and the facilities needed to repair 
them immediately, the broken parts are often 
lost. It may be cheaper to buy a new chair 
than to make a new leg for a broken one. 

All these things add up to this: It is far 
cheaper to repair than to replace. 

The exteriors of buildings should be peri- 
odically checked. Outside doors and windows 
need repainting, fire escapes need inspecting, 
and the exits to them need to be kept in good 
working order at all times. The playground 
equipment should be kept safe for the chil- 
dren’s play. Roofs need attention, sumps and 
gutters should be cleaned out, and leaks 
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CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AND 
SOCIETY 


In our civilization we have become so ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of specialization 
that we often assume that character develop- 
ment, or the control of human conduct, is 
primarily the responsibility of the home, the 
church, and the school, and the concern of 
no other agency. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Character development is 
the responsibility of society at large. All means 
of social control, whether eternally exerted or 
internally exerted, ultimately depend upon the 
quality of human beings themselves. This makes 
it all the more imperative to encourage those 
agencies which are continuously doing a good 
job of character development and to compel 
the others to assume their part of the com- 
mon responsibility. /f society is to continue its 
upward way, it will demand the co-operative 
effort of all agencies using all means of con- 
trolling human conduct in the direction of the 
common good. It can ill afford to permit any 
agency to ignore its responsibility. The job is 
so big that striving with all agencies and all 
means it is just a shade better than an even 
chance that our social control will advance fast 
enough to prevent catastrophe.— Wendell E. 
Dunn. 
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checked in order to prevent damage to the 
interior below. 

A maintenance man should have on hand 
at all times adequate material to meet most 
emergencies. He should have good machinery 
to make things right as quickly as possible. 

He should have good transportation facili- 
ties so that he can move about at need from 
school to school, and handle his own equip- 
ment. He should have the full co-operation of 
the board of education in making new equip- 
ment such as bookcases, cabinets, and the 
like, so that at all times he can make items 
at least equally as good as the equipment 
of the building in which this particular furni- 
ture is to be placed. Thus, his furniture will 
not cheapen that which is already in a 
building. 

He should have special requisitioning privi- 
leges, for he never knows from one day to the 
next just what he may need, and it is often 
very important that he have required ma- 
terials as soon as possible. 

He should have the full co-operation both 
from the board of education and the cus- 
todial staff in the maintenance of schools. It 
is true that very often janitors and engineers 
may do emergency repairwork. But often if 
they are not requested to leave repair jobs 
to maintenance experts, they attempt to do 
things outside of their knowledge, causing 
embarrassment, inconvenience, and _ often 
added expense. 


Some Maintenance Troubles 

May I cite here a few personal experiences? 
A janitor thought an outside lock needed 
attention. He removed it and took it apart, 
but discovered that he could not re-assemble 
all of the parts. He threw the remaining parts 
away, called the maintenance man, and told 
him that the door lock was not working 
properly. The only thing which the mainte- 
nance man could do was to replace the lock 
at considerable cost. 

Spindles of locks on doors to classrooms are 
split so that, even though the door be locked 
on the outside, one always can get out from 
the inside. A spindle broke, and the janitor 
not knowing the difference, found a straight 
spindle and inserted it. The door happened 
to be locked. The only way the students 
could leave the classroom was by telephoning 
the office, requesting one of the persons there 
to open the door! It was very embarrassing in- 
deed, and dangerous in case of fire. 

In another instance, a call came from the 
local police department stating that the exit 
doors on a schoolhouse were not working 
properly. On investigation, it was found that 
the custodian had attempted to regulate the 
needle valves on the door closers, and had 
closed the wrong ones. This made it so diff- 
cult to open the doors that small children 
could not possibly push them open! Again 
embarrassment and danger. 

Many times a good maintenance man can 
save enough money in half an hour to pay 
for his day’s wages, and often much more. 

There are many more angles than those 
presented, in the daily duties of a maintenance 
man, but this will convey a general idea of 
what he is “up against.” In Grosse Pointe 
there is an efficient school administration, 
and the men in the maintenance department 
get many of these helps from the school 
officials. I hope the foregoing will help readers 
to realize that a good maintenance man is an 
important cog in an efficient, economical, and 
harmonious school administration. 
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A Home-Economics Cottage 
J. C. Murlin’ 


Industrial and mechanical occupations, even 
when they are taught for exploratory ends, 
are best handled in a school shop where the 
surroundings simulate those of _ industrial 
establishments. Similarly, homemaking occu- 
pations are best taught in laboratories or 
actual homes where girls can feel the influencé 
of homelike surroundings. With this idea clear- 
ly in mind, the board of education of North 
Fairfield, Ohio, has established a homemaking 
cottage. A house and lot adjoining the school 
grounds became available last spring, and the 
board of education purchased the property 
for the use of the vocational home-economics 
classes. The house has been carefully re- 
modeled during the summer to make it suit- 
able for instructional purposes. 

The second floor has been entirely recon- 
structed to house a classroom for thirty girls. 
On the first floor the house has two cooking 
laboratories, a dining room, and a living room. 





The newest types of electric and gas stoves 

are installed in the cottage so that girls 

may have practice in the use of various 
types of kitchen equipment. 


The house plan of teaching the course makes 
the work entirely practical and thoroughly 
delightful. Incidentally, the former classroom 
of the home-economics department in the 
main school building has become available for 
other needed classroom purposes. 

Sixty girls are enrolled in the department. 
The building is also used three days a week 
Fairfield 


iSuperintendent of Schools, 
School, North Fairfield, Ohio 


Township Rural 





A glimpse into the dining room of the 


cottage shows that the room is not yet 
fully furnished. The classes are working on 
the decoration of the room asaclass project. 


by girls in the seventh- and eighth-grade 
classes in homecraft work. The ninth-grade 
class studies breakfasts, luncheons,: making of 
spring dresses, making of smocks, health, the 
exterior of the home, and prepares home 
budgets in connection with the projects. The 
tenth-grade girls study child care, family 
problems, dinners, and construction of wool 
and silk clothing. The eleventh- and twelfth- 
year students study furnishings in the home, 
special diets, tailoring, home management, and 
textiles. 

The house is in charge of Miss Evangeline 
Senseman, a graduate of Miami University. 
Miss Senseman guided the architect and the 
school administration in planning the remodel- 
ing of the house, and prepared the course of 
study. As a major project for the year, the 
FHA girls are furnishing the dining room and 
living room under her direction. Interior 
decorations have been purchased. The girls 
acted as hostesses to the mothers of the com- 
munity at the Open House held on September 
30th. 

The boys who are members of the agricul- 
tural have done the fall preparatory 
work for landscaping the grounds surround- 
ing the house. The work is being done under 
the direction of the instructor in agriculture, 
according to plans suggested by the home- 
economics teacher and the superintendent of 
schools 


class 


School Playground Surfacing 
E. D. Boynton, Ph.D.’ 


The first objective in providing a proper 
environment for a program of health educa- 
tion should be to eliminate any unhealthful 
conditions about the grounds. Dust is decidedly 
injurious to health and many diseases are 
carried into the human system by dust. It 
produces symptoms of what are commonly 
called “colds” but which in reality are either 
1 coryza or allergy due entirely to the dust 





1Abstract of an address before the Public-School Business 
Officials of California, March 17, 1938 


In a series of recent tests at various play- 
grounds it was found that of the different 
samples of dust examined, 85 per cent con- 
tained tetanus or lock-jaw germs. This, of 
course, makes an additional and very serious 
hazard in all playground injuries where the 
skin is broken. The elimination of dust should 
be one of the first considerations in planning 
a playground. 

The second requirement is that the grounds 
shall be available to the greatest number of 
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persons for the greatest. amount of time pos- 
sible. Surfaced areas permit of more efficient 
use of the entire play area because it is pos- 
sible to work out one master plan and have 
this permanently placed. Game courts can be 
arranged so that they are advantageously 
arranged, considering the safety factor, the 
number of groups to be served, and the sea- 
sonal rotation of sports. Surfaced areas dry 
in a half hour or so after a rain, thereby 
giving a place for play for the greatest amount 
of school time and causing the least amount 
of interruption to the program. 

The third requirement is that the grounds 
shall be so planned that proper habits of 
citizenship will be encouraged. A surfaced 
area makes it possible to have playground 
game courts accurately painted and available 
for play at all times. Accurate boundaries 
make for a much higher standard in team 
play, encourage fair play and strict observance 
of game rules, and eliminate careless and in- 
different play. When the courts are not plainly 
marked it is not possible to distinguish be- 
tween out and im, and under these circum- 
stances the rules are likely to be disregarded 
and the training thereby loses much of its 
value. 

The fourth requirement is that the grounds 
shall encourage and invite the right kind of 
play with a minimum of supervision. Surfaced 
areas help the recess and free-play periods by 
inviting play and serving as suggestions for 
such activities as diamonds, hop scotch, paddle 
tennis, etc., and make possible out-of-door 
rhythm classes, giving much more space for 
this work and adding the advantage of sun- 
shine and fresh air. 

And finally the familiar factor of economy 
should be given consideration, Here, too, sur- 
faced areas play their part by saving the 
time of coaches and teachers in laying out 
temporary courts. They make building main- 
tenance easier by eliminating the mud and 
dirt that would otherwise be carried into the 
building. An occasional washing is the only 
maintenance necessary for a surfaced area. 

After several years of experimentation 
many successful types of school playground 
surfacing have been developed to meet the 
requirements of a modern program of physical 
education and recreation. Three typical meth- 
ods will be described in some detail. Each of 
the methods described has its advantages and 
any of them may be combined to produce 
satisfactory and economical types of surfacing 


Penetration Macadam 

The first method is called the “penetration 
macadam” method and is probably the most 
familiar of the three. This type of construc- 
tion can be used to advantage where proper 
sizes of commercial crushed rock can be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices. The area to be 
paved should, when leveled and compacted, 
represent a well-drained and sufficiently strong 
base to carry the surfacing which is usually 
one inch thick. 

The first step is to apply a coating of 
emulsified asphalt directly to the subbase in 
the quantity of 4% to ™% gallon per square 
yard. This serves as a tack coat and protects 
the base from softening should any leakage 
of the pavement occur. The emulsified asphalt 
is usually applied through a hand-operated 
pump, although for larger jobs it might be 
more economical to use a large-pressure dis- 
tributor truck. 

This tack coat is then covered with crushed 
rock graded from 1 inch to % inch in the 
quantity of 60 pounds per square yard. This 


(Concluded on pare 60) 








City School-Board Executives 
Who are Making Educational History in America 


A. H. STALEY 


Superintendent of Schools, Hastings, 
Nebraska 


To Superintendent A. H. Staley of Hast- 
ings, Nebr., belongs the distinction of the 
longest term of service of any of Nebraska's 
present city superintendents in towns of 3,000 
or over. This is Mr. Staley’s twentieth year in 
Hastings, a city of 15,500, and marks his 
forty-first year of educational leadership in 
the state. 

Hastings has the 6-3-3 plan of organization 
and was one of the pioneers in the junior- 





Mr. A. H. Staley 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 


high-school field. During his tenure the entire 
school plant of Hastings has been rebuilt with 
the construction of five new buildings and an 
expenditure of over $800,000. A special build- 
ing constructed thirteen years ago for the 
vocational and manual-arts work is being 
utilized to capacity. 

With a continued building program and the 
onslaught of the depression, Superintendent 
Staley has seen that no encroachments have 
been made in the curriculum and that Hast- 
ings has made continued progress along 
modern school trends. Teachers’ salaries are 
approaching predepression levels. Expenditures 
are carefully budgeted and handled with not a 
deficit in any year and with a good balance in 
most years. 

Besides offering courses in summer schools 
and giving addresses before educational 
groups, Mr. Staley has served on national 
committees and has been recognized by the 
highest postion of honor in Nebraska’s schools 
— the presidency of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Staley has done graduate work in the 
University of Nebraska and Columbia Univer- 
sity and holds degrees from Tri-State College 
of Indiana and the University of Nebraska. 

In the local community he is extremely 


active in civic, religious, and social groups, 
and his name is found closely allied with most 
important community enterprises. 

Hastings or any community is extremely 
fortunate when for a long period of years it 
retains such a man of vision, ability, courage, 
and tireless effort in the interests of its youth. 


B. FRANK LEVET, JR. 


President, Board of Trustees, 
Garvey School District, 
Wilmar, California 


Mr. B. Frank Levet, Jr., has served as 
president of the Garvey board of Trustees 
for six years during his ten years as a school- 
board member, a term which is longer than 
that of any other board member of the dis- 
trict. As a citizen and school official, Mr 
Levet occupies a high place in the public 
mind. Although very busy with his position 
in the Evaluation Department of the Santa 
Fe Railroad, he has voluntarily given gen- 
erously of his time, and he has always been 
willing to contribute his outstanding abilities 
and his business experiences for the better- 
ment of the school administration. His service 
has been without thought of benefit to any 
particular group. 





Mr. B. Frank I evet, Jr. 
President, Board of Trustees, 
Garvey School District, 
Wilmar, California. 


During his term of office he has given his 
immediate supervision to the rebuilding of all 
the schools of the District for earthquake 
resistance, a building program involving ap- 
proximately $300,000. The features of the ad- 
ministration of President Levet consist of 
loyal support of the superintendent’s educa- 
tional program and wise administration of the 
finances of the school system. While Mr 
Levet has been in office, the school system 
has grown, the teaching staff and pupil enroll- 
ment have almost doubled, and numerous 
changes have been made for the advancement 
of progressive education. 
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HENRY FORD 


Member of the Board of Education 

District No. 5, Dearborn, Michigan 

Mr. Henry Ford, founder of the well-known 
motor-car manufacturing firm which bears his 
name, was on June 14 re-elected a member of 
the school board of District No. 5, Dearborn, 
Mich. He received the largest majority ever 
given a candidate in this district. 

Until the Ford plants at Dearborn and 
Fordson brought numbers of residents into 
the country between these adjoining industrial 





Mr. Henry Ford 


— Harris & Ewing Photo. 


areas, District No. 5 was an ordinary one- 
teacher country school which the distinguished 
school trustee had attended as a boy. 

Mr. Ford, who pays 98 per cent of the school 
district’s tax levy, has taken an active interest 
in the welfare of the school. Housed in a 
building which contains shops, a pool, a gym- 
nasium, art and music rooms, and other 
special instructional rooms, the school offers 
& progressive program of study and has con- 
tinued to develop in its work without any 
recent retrenchments. 

Mr. Ford has been particularly interested 
in the school garden, for which he furnishes 
the seed and which is conducted entirely by 
the children and their parents. Each pupil has 
a plot approximately 40 by 60 ft., and enough 
food is produced to provide the families with 
fresh and canned vegetables. 

Mr. Ford’s hobby, the great Greenfield 
Village Museum of American History, is 
another of the informal educaticnal forces 
which the children of the school enjoy. 


LEON G. BROOKS 
President, Board of Education, 
Brewton, Alabama 
The subject of this sketch is a busy lawyer 
and an efficient lay school official. His legal 
knowledge and the insight which his profession 
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gives him into the affairs of men, enable him, 
too, to secure a higher appreciation of the 
educational needs of a modern day. 

He has a splendid cultural and family back- 
ground. He graduated from the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in 1908, and completed his 





Mr. Leon G. Brooks 
President, Board of Education, 
Brewton, Alabama. 


legal training in the University of Alabama in 
1910, and served as a world war veteran. 

He was mayor of Brewton for the years 
1912-14, and state senator during 1923-27. 
He is serving his fourth five-year term as a 
member of the board of education, and has 
been president since 1923. Since 1935, he has 
also filled the position of special assistant to 
the Attorney General of Alabama. 

Among his other activities may be men- 
tioned the fact that he is the past president 
of the Brewton Rotary Club, a member of 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity, a member of the 
American Bar Association, and a member of 
the State Citizens’ Advisory Council of Edu- 
cation of Alabama. 


JOHN J. SHEAHAN 


President, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Half a century ago, from 1887 to 1897, a 
man named John J. Sheahan gave distin- 
guished and energetic service to the St. Louis 
board of education. On October 11, 1938, 
another John J. Sheahan, his son, was unani- 
mously elected president of the same board. 

Mr. Sheahan, who has been a member of 
the board since 1935, served as its vice-presi- 
dent last year and as a member of the impor- 
tant committee on instruction. Although he 
has expressed himself as favoring a larger 
program of vocational education and a more 
extensive system of playgrounds, especially 
in underprivileged neighborhoods, he believes 
strongly in following the advice of trained 
educators in school management. The work of 
board-of-education members should be exec- 
utive, he believes, and not intrude into edu- 
cational policies on which specialists should 
judge 

A sprightly, approachable personality, 
marked by independence of thought and 
action, is characteristic of the new president. 
He is well-known locally as a businessman, 
being vice-president-secretary of the Harrigan 
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& Sheahan Undertaking Company, a firm of 
which his father was president for many years 
before his death in 1935. 

The younger Mr. Sheahan has a world war 
record that is most outstanding. Enlisting as 
a private, he soon won a first lieutenancy in 
the 138th Infantry of the Thirty-fifth Divi- 
sion. While heading a scout platoon in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive he found new enemy 
positions and was cited for great personal 
courage in pushing his men forward through 
German machine-gun fire. He received Ameri- 
can, British, and French decorations. 

Mr. Sheahan. who according to the board 
of education charter will serve a one-year 
term, succeeds Edward A. Ferrenbach. The 
new vice-president is Dr. David C. Todd, 
who has been a member of the board for 
eighteen years. 


MARION F. MULVANEY 


President, Board of Education, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Mr. Mulvaney, who is president of the 
board of education of Omaha, is now serving 
his fourth year on the board. In this service 
he has brought to it an enthusiastic zeal for 
the welfare of the public schools. He has sup- 
ported consistently a program of adequate 
financial support for the Omaha schools and 
has stood his ground against opposition of 
those who did not care to provide adequate 
funds for education. He has the full respect 





Mr. Marion F. Mulvaney 
President, Board of Education, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


and confidence of the entire membership of 
the board, of the teaching staff, and of all 
friends of education in the city of Omaha. 
Mr. Mulvaney was educated in the public 
schools and colleges of Nebraska, and then 
trained for the ministry at Boston University 
He started out, however, as a teacher, and 
later entered the ministry, which he followed 
for a number of years. He was, however, of 
too active and energetic a nature to remain 
in this field of endeavor, particularly in the 
smaller communities. He, therefore, moved to 
Omaha, entering the field of insurance. Dur- 
ing the past few years, he has been manager 
of the Investors Syndicate in the Omaha 
area. In the fall election he was a candidate 
for Congress on the Republican ticket, in the 
second Nebraska Congressional District. 
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GEORGE CAMERON TINKER 
Secretary-Business Manager, Board of 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri 
In 1905, George Tinker, then a mere lad 


graduating from a Kansas City high school, 
entered the service of the Kansas City board 





Mr. George Cameron Tinker 
Secretary-Business Manager, Board of 
Education, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


of education as a helper in the office of 
the secretary. 

This lad began at once to attend night 
school, and took courses in accountancy 
to better -fit himself for his task. He 
soon became an assistant clerk, then a 
supply clerk, assistant bookkeeper, and in 
1909, bookkeeper. By continued study 
and hard work, he was promoted to 
chief clerk in 1915. In 1924, he was made 
director of Recreation and Community Use of 
School Buildings. In 1930, he was elected 
secretary-business manager of the board of 
education, a position which he still holds. 

Mr. Tinker was born and reared in Greater 
Kansas City, and hence is one of the native 
sons. His family was one of the pioneer 
families in the area known as Greater 
Kansas City 

By his natural ability, study, and close 
application to business, he has during the 
thirty-three years of his service progressed 
upward from a boy helper in the secretary’s 
office to the head of the department. 


GEORGE PARMENTER PASSES 

George E. Parmenter, president of the 
American Crayon Company, and often spoken 
of as the “grand old man” of the crayon in- 
dustry, died on November 11, at this home in 
Brandford, Conn. While Mr. Parmenter had 
been in ill health for more than a year, he 
had gone to his office in New York until a 
month ago. 

Mr. Parmenter was born in Saxtonville, 
Mass., the son of Zenas Parmenter, the in- 
ventor of blackboard crayon for school use. 
He was educated in the Bryant and Stratton 
Business School, in Boston, to prepare for en- 
tering business with his father. He was well 
known in the school-supply trade. 
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The Historic Touch of School-Board Service 


{7 HAS been noted that annual school reports occasionally 
provide a historic sketch of the school system dating from 
the time of its beginning to the present time and incidentally 
enumerating the names of those who in a past day were iden- 
tified with the same. A report recently issued by the school 
system of Fort Wayne, Ind., records the members of the local 
board of education since 1853. In each instance the number 
of years of service is given. 

The list of names thus recorded becomes impressive in that 
it is a reminder of the fact that a school system is not the in- 
spiration of a day but the achievement of many minds and 
many years. The loyal and unselfish contributions made by 
past generations is only too readily forgotten and an occasional 
reference to the same is most fitting and appropriate. 

In recognition of the fact that school reports, as a whole, 
make dull reading for the general public, there has been a 
tendency in recent years to enliven these documents. The 
reports have broken away from the conventional discussion of 
administrative and financial problems and have emphasized 
the service which the schools render to the children. Pupils 
and teachers at study and work and play have been illustrated. 
The technical work of the superintendent and of the business 
executive have been put slightly in the background where they 
belong. 

The human element in a school report is the best means of 
attracting the interest of the majority of citizens and of 
making them appreciate that school taxes, administrative and 
supervisory machinery, and school plants are necessary. 

It has been pointed out that the nation is definitely in a 
mature cultural period and that its youth and growth are pass- 
ing. Most centers of population east of the Rocky Mountains 
can look back upon what to us is a long way, and frequently an 
interesting, history. In the making of that history the schools 
have had an important part and the school-board members 
have been the most unselfish and patriotic officials who have 
helped build the school systems and through them the com- 
munities. It is not inappropriate to honor these men and 
women even though the individual contributions may have 
been slight. 


Support the Schools or Close Them 


S Rew situation which has arisen in several states, partic- 
ularly in Ohio, where the boards of education found 
themselves compelled to close the public schools, raises a vital 
issue. The Dayton case is more outstanding because of the 
size of that city and the proud place it enjoyed in the field 
of school administration, but quite typical of the causes which 
may lead to a distressing climax. Here, for six successive 
years, the school authorities presented their cause to the public 
with the result that the support sought was denied. The conse- 
quence was that a mounting deficit caused the closing of the 
schools, turning 30,000 pupils into the streets and putting some 
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1,000 teachers out of employment. The action of the board 
met the approval of the teachers. 

The showdown had arrived. The public had to be given a 
visual demonstration of what closed schools meant to the 
community. Also, that a taxpaying constituency, concerned in 
the social order and the rearing of the youth into citizenship, 
implies a sacred duty which falls with equal weight upon every 
shoulder. The structure of a democratic nation rests largely 
upon the maintenance of its system of popular education. 

The school authorities can do no more than to provide 
an efficient school system, but the means to do so must be 
placed at their command. The public shares in the responsi- 
bility, and when the situation becomes manifest, namely, that 
an added dollar will enable the schools to carry on, that dollar 
must be forthcoming. 

The tax-pressure groups which have sprung up in recent 
years in many communities have in many instances prompted 
conservatism and a more economical administration of school 
affairs. But there have also been instances where these groups 
have been overzealous and have proved a menace to the best 
interests of the community. 

The general public here must awaken to the true situation. 
When a board of education, after having exhausted all expe- 
dients, finds itself compelled to close the schools for weeks, 
and for that period throw an entire pupil constituency out 
on the streets, then it is high time that the awakening come. 
It becomes an imperative duty to come to the rescue. 

Finally, it remains that the support to which the schools 
are entitled should at all times be so adjusted and regulated 
as to avoid the calamity and embarrassment. If the schools 
are the ward of the state it remains, too, that the lawmakers 
have a duty to perform in providing the instrumentalities and 
agencies that insure adequate school support. 


The Life Expectancy of School Plants 


“| BE planning of a school plant primarily concerns itself 
with the immediate instructional needs of a fairly fixed 
group of pupils and with a reasonable estimate of future con- 
tingencies arising from changes in the educational program. 
Up to the present time, the problem in most communities has 
involved a prediction of future growth and broadening of the 
instructional services; it has similarly foreseen an increase in 
the population and in the pupil enrollment. 

In determining the actual construction of schoolhouses, the 
tendency in planning has been toward the selection of the 
most permanent available materials, and the safest types of 
construction. Architects and school authorities have been a unit 
in assuming that the greatest ultimate economy in school build- 
ings is to be achieved in building for the longest service which 
the available school dollar could buy. The economies have been 
sought in fifty or more years of service with a minimum cost 
of upkeep. 

But in many quarters the feeling has been growing that the 
true economy is not to be determined by mere permanency. It 
has been pointed out that in the older eastern cities there are 
school buildings which are seventy-five years old and older, 
but which do not serve the purpose originally intended. These 
old buildings are still sound structurally, but they are educa- 
tional straitjackets for the present school organizations they 
are expected to serve. In many of the large cities these old 
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schoolhouses stand nearly empty because industry or business 
has driven away the former school population as factories and 
stores have replaced the old homes. It hardly seems necessary 
to add that these old buildings are unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of lighting, sanitation, and ventilation, and that 
extensive and expensive rehabilitation, while it may relieve 
the insufficiencies of safety and sanitation, rarely restores 
beauty and attractiveness or administrative efficiency. 

It would seem advisable in medium-sized and larger cities 
to somewhat revise the policy of erecting schoolhouses for 
permanence only. Adaptability to the future educational pro- 
gram would seem to be a more important aspect of the plan- 
ning problem. Safety against fire and panic must, of course, be 
built into all schoolhouses, and economy in maintenance must 
be assured. On the whole, it may not be unwise to contemplate 
a life expectancy of thirty or forty years as normal for a 
somewhat longer life. Changes in our economic and social life 
and changes in adult education will make vast changes in 
neighborhood elementary-school buildings inevitable. 


A National School-Board Association 


T3 E attempts in the past to form voluntary organizations, 
state and sectional, consisting of members of boards of 
education, have been somewhat intermittent, spasmodic, and 
of uncertain life tenure. Some splendid organizations have 
come into existence, functioned for a few years, and then have 
gone out of existence again. Likewise, bodies covering several 
counties have come and gone. 

Out of all these efforts, however, some splendid organizations 
have been evolved, organizations which meet annually, and 
make a real contribution to the school-administrative service. 
Thus, the states of New York, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
might be mentioned. They enjoy a substantial membership, 
are well officered, meet annually, and engage in timely program 
topics. 

The reason for the instability of the many school-board 
associations formed in the past is not far to seek. A board- 
of-education membership is somewhat transitory. The official 
leadership of state associations is, therefore, hampered by the 
changes which are constant and continuous. Men are elected 
to offices in the association and then find that they are no 
longer identified with any school board. 

Again, the secretarial office of a state school-board associa- 
tion, which is important, may be subject to some uncertainties. 
The citizen who is no longer a school-board member feels 
himself somewhat out of place in a group of persons who are 
members. Hence, he drops out of the picture. 

The transitory character of the membership of a state body 
might be met in providing a certain permanency in the official 
leadership, and one of the most important steps in that 
direction is found in the employment of a permanent secretary, 
who is regularly employed and properly compensated. Thus, 
the body is not dependent upon a few voluntary workers, and 
is insured a continuous existence. 

The value of members of boards of education gathering in 
a collective way to discuss current problems and finding the 
solution for them has well been demonstrated. The individual 
member is thereby lifted in a broader atmosphere and may 
judge many of his local problems in a comparative light. He 
acquires a greater ability in formulating policies and in 
approaching procedure and processes. 
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The proposal to form a national association of school-board 
members, which is now in a formative stage has, aside from 
its experimental phases, much to commend it. While a state 
organization has much in the way of common interest, operat- 
ing under uniform laws, an interstate organization is con- 
fronted with problems of like nature, or must seek those in 
which a common ground and interest may be found. 

Some years back the National Education Association created 
a section devoted to school administration. It was designed to 
meet the needs and desires of members of boards of education, 
but it never realized the expectations of its projectors. 

The promoters of the proposed national association of 
school-board members are to be congratulated upon the task 
they are engaged in, and we can only express the hope that 
they may succeed in creating a structure that will be perma- 
nent, active, and serviceable. There is much that can, and 
has been, accomplished by the collective school board in a 
state-wide sense. Likewise, much can, and ought to be, 
accomplished by a national body. 


Extracurricular Activity in High Schools 


T WO recent studies of administrative aspects of extracur- 
ricular activities in high schools have shown that these 
very worth-while developments are very much in need of a 
restatement of purposes and redirection of policies. In most 
schools, they have grown like Topsy and have assumed propor- 
tions entirely unexpected and undesired. In fact, very few 
school systems actually know how time consuming the extra- 
curricular work is, or what it actually costs. What is very 
much worse, practically no school-administrative group has a 
comprehensive set of policies or well-established control 
practices. 

The boards of education have given their approval to athle- 
tics, student-club activities, and other forms of noncurricular 
work in a rather grudging way. They have said in effect that 
these things are good, but that they cannot be paid for out of 
regular school funds. The principals and teachers must find 
time to carry them on more or less outside the ordinary class 
hours, and the cost, if any, must be met by the pupils or by 
any available money-raising methods. 

This general attitude has more or less prevented the super- 
intendents from asking for definite educational returns and of 
evaluating them — excepting the one questionable return of a 
winning team in football and basketball. It has been the direct 
cause of the complete lack of financial control which experience 
has shown to be necessary in obtaining, budgeting, spending, 
and accounting for the regular school funds. New financial 
policies at least are an immediate need. 


I glory in a fine school committee. I don’t want a yes- 
committee, instead I value constructive criticism at all times. 
A one-man administration is not my idea of teaching our 
children democracy by example. My personal feelings or the 
personal feeling of any member of the school committee must 
always be subordinated to the best interests of our school 
children. — William B. Appleton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Leominster, Mass. 


Information is the raw material of knowledge, and knowl- 
edge is the beginning of wisdom but not more than that. — 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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A Superintendent's 
Conception of Supervision 


Clarence Burton Barrett’ 


The countries of Europe have highly cen- 
tralized national school systems. In the United 
States, we have 48 state school systems, most- 
ly administered by nonprofessional local 
controls acting as agents of the state. The 
Federal Government gives considerable atten- 
tion to the promotion of education through 
its Office of Education under the Department 
of the Interior; many states have state boards 
of education. In the vast majority of in- 
stances the more basic control of the direct 
administration and supervision of schools is 
vested in a relatively small political sub- 
division of the state, usually known as the 
school district. The representatives of the 
people of this unit select a professional worker 
to whom is turned over the immediate direc- 
tion of the schools. 

The foundation of authority and respon- 
sibility is fundamental to a consideration of 
supervision. In most states, the superintendent 
has no legal status, all of his authority being 
derived from the school board which employs 
him. He is in an extremely difficult position 
and must rely entirely upon his superior 
knowledge, personality, and skill in adminis 
tering the affairs of the schools, and in pro- 
moting the policies and procedures which are 
to determine the success of the enterprise. 

Whether this is right or wrong is beside the 
point. The undisputed fact is that such is the 
setup, and no overwhelming modification is in 
sight for the next generation or so. The wise 
thing to do, therefore, is to build upon this 
solidly entrenched foundation the best super- 
structure possible. 


Supervisor vs. Specialist 

A supervisor is in the direct line of organ- 
ization and functions in an authoritative 
responsible administrative manner over a 
specific block of the enterprise in question. 
He holds his position by virtue of greater 
training, ability, experience, and special direct- 
ing characteristics which distinguish him 
above the others for profound thinking and 
judgment in the particular process of 
operations. 

A specialist, in an organizational sense, is 
an individual who is extremely competent in 
a very specific and narrowly defined subject, 
study, or skill. He is not burdened with the 
production load of the rank-and-file worker, 
and he is freed from the duties of group 
leadership and overview. The specialist may 
be an authority in a given situation, but his 
function is that of service to the departments 
or sections in which he operates, and his rela- 
tionship to supervisors of the organizations is 
peculiarly different from that of the rank and 
file. The specialist has his own supervisor 
who, as a general rule, ranks on a higher 
organizational level than an equivalent super- 
visor in the operating units. 


A Frame of Reference for Supervision 


The “finished product” of the schools is 
the efficient and effective interplay of forces 
and influences upon the “learners,” who con- 
stitute the intricate raw materials of the 
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enterprise. The teacher is the producing 
workman who is especially selected and 
trained to do a complicated professional job. 
It becomes necessary when many teachers 
function in close proximity to one another, 
for them to correlate and co-ordinate their 
separate activities, in order that the purpose 
of society, and particularly that of the estab- 
lished governmental control, may be realized. 

It is at this point that organization and 
administration and supervision begin to 
operate. A whole body of knowledge has been 
built up concerning what should be done un- 
der the circumstances of mass production, 
to achieve the most perfect “finished prod- 
uct” possible through improving the techniques 
and processes and human reactionships and 
psychological factors of the operating and 
producing personnel. 

Supervision has been defined as “the tech- 
nique of improving the conditions in which 
more efficient learning takes place.” _Improve- 
ment of the conditions can be brought about 
only through the intelligent co-operation of 
teachers with the directing administrative 
organization. As already implied, the super- 
visory machinery exists by virtue of our 
democracy which establishes a lay control of 
the responsible professional school executive, 
and this supervisory framework exists as a 
natural concomitant of any large endeavor. 

With a reasonable amount of integrity on 
the part of the peoples’ representatives on the 
board and the employed head of the organiza- 
tion, appropriate selections to supervisory 
positions will be made on the basis of merit 
and ability. In other words, people will hold 
supervisory positions because they are better 
able to supervise than are those persons who 
are being supervised. 


Organization for Supervision 
Ideally, the status of a teacher should be 
higher than at present. Qualifications, training, 
and compensation should be greater. A rank 
lower than that of a teacher should be estab- 
lished as a proving-in stage before receiving 
full and final recognition. A teacher’s respon- 
sibility should be enlarged and the people 
with ratings lower than that of teacher should 
be assisting in the program under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, who to that limited ex- 

tent should then become supervisors. 





A DEFINITION OF 
SUPERVISION 


Supervision is one of the important aspects 
of educational leadership, provided primarily to 
help teachers improve the quality of their class- 
room teaching. It applies to those phases of 
educational leadership which are concerned with 
attempts to modify educational thinking and 
acting in democratically desirable ways. Super- 
vision offers one means of developing and 
interpreting a working educational philosophy 
in a school system. As the philosophy changes, 
the methods and materials of supervision also 
change. — Vierling Kersey. 
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The overhead organization should be rela- 
tively small since people with the professional 
standing of teachers require less assistance 
from above than other types of employed 
groups. However, there should be a chief over 
each group of teachers who are organized for 
the performance of some related function. 
Associated collections of group chiefs should 
be supervised by an official one step higher, 
and so on, until in the line organization a 
small number of assistants are reporting 
directly to the superintendent. 

Small departments for research, service, 
personnel, and other specialized activities 
should spread their attention throughout the 
entire line organization. Guidance should be 
made available to and for all the people in 
the system. Curriculum development, tests 
and measures, classification, promotion, and 
improved objectives should be administered 
on somewhat of a laboratory basis. 


What Supervision Should Accomplish 

a) Professional health and growth of all 
the workers in the system. 

b) Adequate salaries and a properly de- 
veloped and approved salary schedule. 

c) Retirement provisions for employees. 

d) Development of a democratic and social 
philosophy of education for society. 

e) Selection of leadership material from 
within the ranks of the group for assignment 
to advanced positions of greater responsi- 
bilities. 

f) Group thinking and co-operation in 
terms of the facts of the situation. 

g) An improved instruction to and for the 
learners attending the schools. 


Democratic Procedures and Supervision 

Functionaries are now in their positions 
and are likely to remain there; however, the 
theory of co-operative group action can still 
be fitted into the picture to the decided ad- 
vantage of the supervisor and to the whole 
school enterprise. In some instances where 
the developed group leader turns out to be 
someone other than the assigned supervisor of 
the group, injustices will prevail until re- 
adjustments are made. 

Where it is found that the present super- 
visor is the true group leader in the lines of 
interest, then great gains will result in operat- 
ing under the democratic co-operative method, 
for the group thinking and united support will, 
by sheer vector analysis, make much greater 
progress than that possible on an individual 
basis. 

In other words, the superintendents, the 
principals, and all school supervisors should 
fully understand the democratic philosophy 
of school supervision in order to handle their 
positions to best advantage to the system and 
to the supporting public. This does not mean, 
however, that the positions can be juggled 
from person to person, or that the assigned 
responsibilities which go along with those 
positions can be sidestepped and passed on to 
the group, or that the handsome salaries asso- 
ciated with positions will from now on go 
necessarily unearned by the supervisory peo- 
ple receiving them. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


@ The school board of Somerville, Mass., has 
adopted the following rule: “The marriage of a 
permanent woman teacher will operate as an 
automatic resignation of the said teacher. No mar- 
ried woman teacher will hereafter be elected as a 
permanent teacher.” 
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This new RCA Victrola will help 
you teach... help your students learn 

.in the true modern manner! Is 
ideal for teaching of many subjects 


... has plenty of volume, so that all 

an thean?t 
may hear! e 
Right—Beautiful cabinet available in either 
walnut or mahogany. Has self- starting 
constant speed motor 12” electro 
dynamic speaker Electric Tuning and 


many other phonograph and radio features 
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40th Anniversary RCA Victrola 
Model U-125 


Two entertainment instruments in 
one! You simply push a button — 
and a world of 4 is yours. Or, 
any time you wish, you may enjoy 
the world’s greatest artists on Victor 
Records. This instrument has same 
automatic record changer found in 
$365 Victrolas. . 


Listen to the " Magic Key of RCA" every 
Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T., om the 
NBC Blue Network. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
Radio Tubes in their sound equipment. 
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--» A NEW, COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


WITH A £40 TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE! 





RCA Victor dealers participating 
in this offer will allow you $40 for 
any radio or phonograph, regard- 
less of age or make, when traded 
in on this magnificent 40th Anni- 
versary RCA Victrola—making the 
price to you $135", plus your old set 


EPLACE the radio or phono- 
graph in your school with this 
modern RCA Victrola! Dothe same 
in your home! RCA Victor’s 40th 
Anniversary Celebration gives you 


*Price f.0.b. Camden, New Jersey, subject to change without notice. 


Educational Dept 





RETAIL VALUE $175 
* 
PRICE § WITH 
To * YOUR 
YOU OLD SET 


this opportunity of a lifetime to get 
the very latest, very finest in com- 
plete musical reproduction—at a 
tremendous saving! 

With the purchase of this 40th 
Anniversary Model RCA Victrola, 
you are allowed $40 on any pho- 
nograph or radio, no matter how 


old, no matter what make. As a 
result, you get for $135* an instru- 
ment valued at $175! And with- 
out a penny of extra cost you also 
receive your choice of $9 worth 
of Victor Records, a $2 year’s sub- 
scription to the Victor Record Re- 
view and membership in the Victor 
Record Society. 

Here is a truly great value! Take 
advantage of it without delay. The 
offer is for a limited time only. Visit 
your RCA Victor dealer today! 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


RGA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J.* A Service of Radio Corporation of Americe 
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The Aberdeen Speech Program 


The Aberdeen, S. Dak., schools have recently 
reorganized the speech program in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools so that its 
primary purpose is to encourage and guide 
the development of personality by improving 
speech abilities and to foster intelligent, effec- 
tive, and responsible use of speech as a basic 
technique of social co-operation. 

In discussing the problem, Supt. Charles J. 
Dalthorp explains in his manual of the Aber- 
deen schools, that the speech department is 
necessarily loosely organized. “It consists of 
the head of the department, whose work is 
primarily to co-ordinate the activities on the 
three levels; the elementary supervisor, the 
principals, and the special speech teachers in 
each building; the junior-high-school princi- 
pals and special speech teachers; the senior- 
high-school principal, the director of forensics, 
the director of declamation, the various direc- 
tors of dramatics, and the English teachers 
whose courses emphasize oral activities. At 
present the head of the department is also the 
director of forensics in the high school. 


In the Elementary Schools 


“In general, the speech program of the first 
six grades is directed by the elementary super- 
visor, who co-operates with the principals in 
formulating aims and determining activities. 

- Because of the general nature of the work and 
the close supervision on this level, every 
teacher is to some extent a speech teacher. 
However, it is the eventual aim of the depart- 
ment, already partly achieved, to have in 
each building one teacher whuse college train- 
ing includes a minor in speech. There is no 
special course of study. Instead, the elemen- 
tary schools utilize for speech education situa- 
tions which arise spontaneously in the class- 
room and in life outside the school. Children 
in the lower grades are encouraged to carry on 
conversations about their own experiences, to 
plan their activities, and to dramatize stories. 
In the upper grades, they have opportunities 
to give explanations, to make more extended 
recitations, to tell old stories or originate new 
ones, to recite poetry, and to take part in 
dramatizations. Frequently they preside at 
club meetings and programs. Speech as a prac- 
tical activity is recognized through the verse 
choir sponsored in each building as part of the 
club programs. Under the direction of the 
special speech teacher in each school, these 
clubs meet for a period of thirty minutes once 
a week during the entire year. The member- 
ship is composed of students from the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades who select this par- 
ticular club. These pupils are encouraged to 
bring in poems they particularly like to be 
memorized or read in unison. Although these 
choirs are not primarily designed for exhibi- 
tion purposes, they are occasionally allowed to 
appear before the parent-teacher association 


In the Junior High Schools 


“In the junior high schools-the speech pro- 
gram is developed by the principal in co- 
operation with a special teacher. This instruc- 
tor generally has either a college major or 
minor in speech and handles the speech club 
as her chief extracurricular assignment. As in 
the elementary grades, there is no curriculum, 
but there is a definite effort to utilize speech 
situations arising in the various classes. These 
provide many opportunities for conversation, 
interviews, announcements, debates, panel dis- 


cussions, and so forth. On an extracurricular 
basis speech education is achieved through the 
clubs which meet under the direction of the 
speech teacher. Interested seventh graders at 
the Simmons Junior High School may join a 
choral-speaking group that meets once every 
two weeks during the activities period, while 
eighth and ninth graders are eligible for speech 
clubs. At the Roosevelt Junior High School, 
eighth and ninth graders may join a club 
which meets once every two weeks during the 
activities period. In both schools there are 
occasional supplementary meetings after 
school. The activity of the Simmons seventh- 
grade choral-speaking group is largely con- 
fined to verse reading, but there is also some 
work in dramatics and declamation. The ac- 
tivities of the other speech clubs are much 
more varied. Considerable time is spent on 
panel discussions, which have been substituted 
for debate because they provide for greater 
student participation and are more adaptable 
as to subject matter. A mild but stimulating 
competitive element is provided by contest 
discussions between the Roosevelt and Sim- 
mons clubs, held alternately at the two schools 
before student audiences. Judges, supplied by 
the head of the department, consist of avail- 
able high-school faculty members and senior- 
high-school speech students. One such panel 
discussion is also presented over KABR (the 
local radio station) as part of the regular 
weekly public-schools broadcast. Another an- 
nual project of thé Roosevelt club is to pre- 
pare a skit and present it before a number of 
civic groups in behalf of the community chest. 
Other activities include toasts, debates, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, pantomime,. and 
poetry. In both schools the policy of having 
a weekly assembly conducted by students 
provides admirable opportunities for public 
appearances of the most desirable type 


The High-School Courses 

“All required courses in senior-high-school 
English provide some opportunities for speech 
activities. In the regular tenth-grade courses 
the student is required to give only occasional 
short talks on limited subjects, but in the 11B 
course the entire curriculum is built around 
oral English. In the literature courses which 
follow there is an attempt to maintain and 
increase the good speech habits already 
developed. 

“Sophomore speech English is a_ special 
course open to students who have already 
reached a higher than average proficiency in 
grammar and written composition. Regular 
meetings are held and there are occasional 
afternoon practices for special events. The 
first part of the year is spent in studying the 
most important phases of speaking. The work 
is concluded by practice in extemporaneous 
speaking, and each student participates in a 
contest the winners of which are: to represent 
the school in the Novice Division of the Aber- 
deen Extemporaneous Speech Contest. 

“Following this, the class is introduced to 
debate, considerable time being spent on 
theory. Later a study of the state debate 
question is made and the class is divided into 
teams. The culmination of this work is the 
sophomore debate tournament, which is held 
about the middle of January. The best speak- 
ers in this contest are selected for interschool 
debates with small towns within a radius of 
fifty miles. These are arranged on a home-and- 
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home basis, or the visiting team is given a 
small guarantee, usually from two to three 
dollars, to help defray expenses. During the 
second semester one six weeks’ period is de- 
voted to drama, another to panel discussions, 
and the third to a thorough review of gram- 
mar and composition. To a large extent this 
class is managed by the students themselves 


Debates and Dramatics 

“The competitive public-speaking class is 
designed to prepare the school representatives 
in extemporaneous speech, original oratory, 
and debate. Scheduled as a regular class the 
sixth hour (full-length debates last an hour 
and eight minutes) this course carries aca- 
demic credit for four semesters. One of these 
may be substituted for English 11B, but to 
satisfy college-entrance requirements the other 
three must be carried as fifth subjects. Be- 
cause of the nature of the class the instructor 
is requested to eliminate at once all students 
who are obviously not capable of a rather 
high standard of performance. The activities 
of this course are determined both as to 
nature and time by the demands of outside 
agencies. As it has become customary for this 
class to present a radio program on behalf of 
the Community Chest, the preparation of this 
series of talks is usually the first activity of 
the year. The remainder of the autumn is 
spent in preparing the speakers for the class 
extemporaneous speech tournament. The win- 
ners of this contest represent the school in the 
annual Aberdeen Extemporaneous Speech 
Contest, which is attended by about nine of 
the larger schools in South Dakota. 

“Time is spent each winter in the intensive 
study of the national debate question and in 
interschool competition 

“Dramatic activities are a curricular speech 
offering each semester to juniors and seniors 
and embrace practically all phases of dra- 
matics. As the course is designed for personal- 
ity development much of the practical work 
is conducted by students. Three one-act plays 
are given each year. The senior play consists 
usually of a three-act drama. The drama club 
is composed of students and is conducted on 
an extracurricular basis. 

“Declamation, under the direction of a 
Single instructor, functions on an extracur- 
ricular basis with any student in the sopho- 
more, junior, or senior class eligible for train- 
ing. Because of the program of interschool 
competition, the work is done in the fall of 
the year. Readings are selected with the help 
of the director. In every case students are 
urged to search the various fields of standard 
literature for a desirable selection before re- 
porting to commercial readings. In order that 
all speakers may have equal opportunity to 
develop, no student is allowed any coaching 
except that of the school supervisor. The gen- 
eral principles of reading are explained to the 
several groups of readers, and with a minimum 
of coaching the speakers are selected for some- 
what more intensive coaching. A public con- 
test is then held to choose the school repre- 
sentatives in interschool competition. Judges 
for this contest are generally selected from 
outside the high-school faculty. Winners of the 
contest then attend the tournaments sponsored 
by the South Dakota High School Declamatory 
League.” 


WHAT A TEACHER NEEDS 
What a teacher needs is tenure that will 
protect him while he is doing an efficient 
piece of work.— George Willard Frasier. 
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So many schools wanted aS 


So many schools needed it 















... So we built it for them! 
THE NEW LOW-PRICED 

MIMEOGRAPH 90 
>. 





Requisition blanks, lesson sheets, school newspapers, 
forms—there’s almost no end to the stencil duplicating requirements in 


modern schools working with modern methods. 


And when it comes to choosing, the majority of schools, just as the major- 


ity of businesses. prefer Mimeograph stencil duplication. 


Now school boards, principals and school purchasing executives can give even 
their smallest schools The Mimeograph. It’s the new low-priced Mimeograph 90. 
Full-sized, with standard-sized cylinder. It can be used with colored inks. It has 
an automatic feed. Write for booklet—A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—or get in 


touch with the Mimeograph distributor in your city. 








Mimeograph Machine, Mimeograph Stencil Sheet, Mimeograph Inks— 


the Branded Partnership of Products that work together for finer results. 
p o Jor. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


is the trade mark of A. B. D ay ~ ag 




















Register n the United Stat Patent Offic 
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SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 
SURFACING 


(Concluded from page 51) 


rock is carefully leveled and thoroughly rolled 
to lock it together and to cement it to the 
tack coat underneath. Emulsified asphalt is 
then sprayed through this rock in the amount 
of .3 gallons per square yard. 

The area is then covered with rock chips 
graded in size from % inch to 10 mesh and 
used at the rate of 20 pounds per square 
yard. These chips are thoroughly and uni- 
formly swept into all of the voids of the 
previously laid rock and are then thoroughly 
rolled. Emulsified asphalt is then penetrated 
through the rock chips at the rate of 4 
gallons per square yard. 

The application is then covered with 
coarse concrete sand at the rate of 10 pounds 
per square yard. The sand is uniformly swept 
and thoroughly rolled. Any excess sand is 
swept off and a final application of emulsified 
asphalt is applied at the rate of .3 gallons 
per square yard after the surface sand has 
been lightly dampened with water. The final 
coverage of sand, at the approximate rate 
of 7 pounds per square yard, is then made 
and thoroughly spread over the surface. This 
last cover coat is to prevent any pickup while 
the emulsified asphalt is setting, and after a 
few days can be swept off and removed. 


Premix Construction 

This type of surfacing has proved to be the 
most popular to date because of the ease and 
economy of application. About 600,000 square 
feet of this type of surfacing has been re- 
cently laid in Santa Monica and is considered 
entirely satisfactory. Unskilled labor can be 
used on this type of construction with excel- 
lent results, and it can therefore be handled 
advantageously through a WPA project. 

This material consists of a combination of 
rock, sand, and emulsified asphalt mixed in 
an ordinary concrete mixer and spread by 
hand. The specification formula is a bit in- 
volved as to the correct amount of emulsified 
asphalt to be used for a particular grading of 
aggregate, but approximately 1 gallon of emul- 
sified asphalt is used for each 100 pounds dry 
weight of aggregate. This quantity of ma- 
terial will cover approximately 1 square yard, 
1 inch thick. 

The Santa Monica formula consisted of 1 
gallon of emulsified asphalt, 4% cubic foot of 
Y4-in. crushed rock with dust, and % cubic 
foot of paving sand. This was mixed in a 
concrete mixer with sufficient water to pro- 
vide a very pliable and workable mixture. The 
mix was transported to the work area in 
wheelbarrows where it was dumped and 
spread with shovels, rakes, and long-handled 
floats to a thickness of from ™% to %4 inches. 
The mix is then troweled to the desired sur- 
face with the long-handled floats. 

Rolling is not necessary for such a light 
thickness, but a hand roller may be used 
sparingly at the stage where the mix is dried 
sufficiently so that it will not be displaced 
by the use of the roller. The purpose of the 
hand roller is not for compression in this light 
type of pavement but rather to iron out and 
close up any small shrinkage cracks which 
might develop during the drying-out period. 

Areas laid under this method, following 
contours and without the use of header 
boards, can be expected to have some low 
spots which will accumulate and hold some 
water after periods of rain. Wherever pos- 
sible, it is advisable to first prepare the yard 
for paving by either scarifying, reshaping, and 
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rolling, or by bringing in new subbase ma- 
terials so that the entire area prior to sur- 
facing is perfectly level and definitely drained 
toward catch basins or margin drainage 
ditches. To this surface 1-inch header strips 
are laid, usually in panels 10 feet wide, and 
the mix is dumped between these strips and 
leveled off with a straightedge across the 
headers. This will insure freedom from low 
spots and a more accurately laid surface 
which will not accumulate water. 

A very interesting type of surface has been 
developed for this mix by the addition of 
sawdust. After the mix has thoroughly dried, 
a tack coat of emulsified asphalt at the rate 
of ™% gallon per square yard is applied and 
covered lightly with sawdust. The surface is 
thoroughly broomed and rolled, and excess 
sawdust is swept off. A second application of 
the liquid asphalt is made and again covered 
with sawdust which is thoroughly swept and 
rolled. After a few days, the excess sawdust 
is swept off, leaving a pleasing type of sur- 
face which is easy to play on and which is 
free from any abrasive qualities. 


The approximate costs for a l-inch sur- 
facing of this type are: 
Emulsified asphalt, approx... 1 cent per sq! ft. 
Aggregate, approx.......... 1 cent per sq. ft. 
FO rr eee 1 cent per sq. ft 
Meee eT Tee 3 cents per sq. ft 


Stabilized Surfacing 

The stabilizing of existing school yards in 
many cases presents an opportunity to save 
considerable money. If laboratory tests dis- 
close that the native soil contains sufficient 
clay to be stabilized, the soil itself can be 
used as the aggregate at a considerable saving 
as against the purchase of rock and sand. 
Stabilizing of clay-bearing soils is a develop- 
ment of the past few years but is fast making 
possible large economies in highway paving 
and particularly in the paving of runways for 
airports. 

If the native soil is suitable for this treat- 
ment, it can be handled in several ways. The 
soil can be loosened to a depth of 2 or 4 
inches and thoroughly pulverized, dampened 
with water, and mixed with liquid asphalt 
stabilizer by disking, harrowing, or blading. 
This is called the mixed-in-place method, but 
is usually awkward because of the confined 
and irregular areas so frequently found in 
school yards. 

Sometimes a mulch is made by adding the 
liquid asphalt and water to the previously 
pulverized native soil. This mulch is then 
thoroughly mixed and raked into place by 
hand, after which the mix is leveled off and 
allowed to thoroughly dry. A seal coat of 
emulsified asphalt and sand or emulsified 
asphalt and sawdust is then applied. 

The most accurate method and the best, 
from an engineering viewpoint, to employ for 
this type of work is to grade out the native 
soil into side windrows and properly level, 
water, and compact the subbase. The pre- 
viously windrowed soil can then be mixed in 
a concrete mixer with the correct amount of 
emulsified asphalt stabilizer and dumped be- 
tween temporary header boards and finally 
leveled off to the proper position. 

Rolling is not entirely necessary although 
it may help to overcome shrinkage cracks 
during the drying period. If a roller is not 
available and shrinkage cracks occur, the 
proper procedure is to wait until the mix is 
thoroughly dried out, after which a very fluid 
slurry can be made of the native soil and 
emulsified asphalt stabilizer with an excess of 
water, and this mixture can be thoroughly 
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brushed in to seal all of the shrinkage cracks. 
When dry the wearing surface should be cov- 
ered with emulsified asphalt and sand or 
emulsified asphalt and sawdust, as previously 
described. 

The formulas and specifications given here 
are only intended to give an idea of a few of 
the recent developments in school playground 
surfacing. Any of the methods described will 
produce a smooth, resilient, and nonslippery 
surface free from surface glare and suitable 
for all elementary- and high-school games, 
except those of the football type, with the 
added advantage of being free from the dust 
and dirt common to unsurfaced playgrounds. 
The addition of a turf field for stunts, tum- 
bling, and football type games will complete 
the requirements for a well-balanced program 
of recreation and physical education. 


STUDENT ACCIDENTS IN KANSAS 

The school year 1937-38 was the fourth con- 
secutive year in which the Kansas Safety Coun- 
cil has sponsored a student accident-prevention 
program in the state. The Kansas Teacher, in 
its November issue, publishes a report of the 
committee of awards, following a study of last 
year’s accidents, as tabulated in the office of 
F. P. Helm, M.D., secretary of the State Board 
of Health. The committee made awards to school 
systems having the least accidents per 100,000 
student days, in their various population groups. 
The committee is composed of four members, 
with Mr. Jesse W. Greenleaf as chariman. 

The purpose of the program is twofold: First, 
to determine how, where, and why accidents 
occur with the greatest frequency, in order that 
hazards may be eliminated; second, to interest 
students in their own safety, thus forming pro- 
tective habits. 

Although all schools in the state were invited 
to participate in the program, only 53 systems 
enrolling 11,769 pupils reported faithfully for 
the school year. For, all schools, there were 
1,659 accidents, with 3,912 days lost, an average 
of 2.4 days lost per accident. There were 19.8 
days lost for each 100,000 student days, as 
compared to 17.9 the previous year 

First in importance, as a place of injury, were 
the school grounds, with a total of 511 accidents, 
and football leading as a cause of injury. School- 
ground apparatus was second in importance, with 
swings the chief offenders. 

There were 429 other accidents, that is, ac 
cidents occurring at home, and on the way to 
and from school. Of these, 138 injuries occurred 
on the street and sidewalk. 

Home accidents were third in importance, with 
382 injuries. Falls were the leading cause. Stu- 
dents sustain more accidents in the home than in 
school buildings. The eighth grade had the great- 
est number of injuries, the ninth grade was sec- 
ond, and the sixth was third. 

Fifteen students were killed by accidents during 
the past school year. Twelve deaths were caused 
by motor-vehicle accidents. 


SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS TO MEET IN 
CLEVELAND 


The sixty-ninth annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
will be held February 25 te March 2, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The theme of the convention will be “The 
Foundations of American Education.” At the 
Monday morning session, the group will discuss 
the topic, “Administrative Foundations of Edu- 
cation,” and in the evening the session will take 
up “National Planning.” On Tuesday morning 
the topic for discussion will be “The Small Com- 
munity and Its Schools.” The Wednesday morn- 
ing session will center its attertion on the topic, 
“Social Foundations of Educaticn.”” On Thursday 
the topic will be “Economic Foundations of Edu- 
cation.” In the afternoon there will be a panel 
discussion summarizing major ideas and questions 
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ASchool with aGREAT NAME 


Ynstalls Rognam Clocks with aGREAT NAME 






N What could be more fitting for this fine new The master clock is, 
y school with its Southern Colonial design in 


of course, our automatic 


Robert E. Lee, great Southern 
soldier and gentleman, for 
whom the new Owensboro Ele 
mentary School has been 
named 


Owensboro, Kentucky, than to commemorate the 
great name of Robert E. Lee? 

What could be more fitting, practical, and far- 
sighted than to equip this school with program 
clocks and a telephone system bearing the name 
“Standard,” a great name in school electrical 


resetting type equipped with our regular hourly 
automatic reset feature for individually correct- 
ing secondary units if they should for any reason 
get out of step with the master clock. 

If you are planning a new school, why not take 
advantage of Standard Electric time-tested equip- 
ment and wide experience. Literature promptly 














Robert E. Lee Ele- 
mentary School de- 
signed by E. C. & 
G. T. Landberg, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, archi 
tects. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME Co. 


Springfield, Mass. Branch Of fices In VATE TT Cities 





School Law 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS ON 
SCHOOL LAW 


State Boards of Education 


State boards of education have broad powers 
In a recent suit brought in Louisiana, the 
Supreme Court decided that the constitutional 
provisions specifying the powers of the Louisiana 
State Board of Education over educational mat 
ters did not prohibit the legislature from con 
ferring upon the board other powers and duties 
not directly involving education. The suit in- 
volved the authority of the state board to con- 
struct and make improvements in charitable 
institutions and other educational institutions.’ 

The courts will not arbitrarily override the 
jurisdiction of state and local school authorities 
In a case before the New York Supreme Court, 
the jurisdiction of the state commissioner of 
education was upheld in a matter in which he 
is vested by state with power to review. His 
practice of holding informal hearings was similarly 
upheld.” 

The State Supreme Court of Maine has held 
that a superintendent of schools is a public officer, 
and his acts in that capacity so long as they are 
in line with the performance of his official duties 
are presumed to have been done in accordance 
with law 


School-Board Liability 


A board of education is liable for architectural 
services, even though under the law, a written 
contract is required. The fact that the work was 

State ex rel. Porterie v. Louisiana State Board of Edu 
cation, 182 Southern reporter 676, 190 La. 565 

2Liebman v. Van Denburg, 6 N. Y. Supreme (2d) 428 
168 Miscellane: reporter 155 

*Benson v. Inhabitants of Town of Newfield, 1 Atlantic 
reporter (2d) 227, M 


equipment for over half a century? 


-y » 
en 


done, the contract completed, and part of the 
price paid, stopped the school board from avoid 
ing liability on the. ground that the contract 
was made when in verbal form.* 

In California, a school board is liable for a 
patent defect developed in a_ school building 
which caused an injury. In an Oakland case, 
where the lockers in a school gymnasium were 
nailed to studding and a locker pulled loose, the 
board of education was held liable for the in 
jury of a student when a locker fell on her 

In the State of Louisiana, a parish school 
board’s employee, who was injured while paint 
ing the school buildings, was entitled to com 
pensation under the Employers’ Liability Act 
The court refused to accept the school board’s 
contention that the school funds are especially 
dedicated to a special purpose and cannot be 
diverted and that the application of funds for 
compensation purposes rendered the compensation 
act unconstitutional as applied to employees of 
school boards , 


Bond Elections 


School boards are authorized to carry on 
campaigns for school-bond elections. In a Texas 
case, the application of a taxpayer to enjoin 
the board of education from carrying on a cam 
paign was denied by the courts. The court held 
that it is the right of the people and their con 
stituted authorities to call and hold elections, 
canvass election returns, declare results, and take 
the proper steps pertaining to elections. Such a 
right is a political power residing in the people 
and is outside th scope of judicial interference.’ 


‘Burk v. Livineston Parish Sch Board, 182 Southert 
reporter 656, 190 La. 504 

SF reund Vv Oakland board of education . Pacific 
reporter (2d) 197, Calif. App 


®Kroncke v. Caddo Parish School Board, 183 Souther 
reporter 56 La App 

*Cox v. Moore, 119 Southwestern reporter (2d) 18! 
Tex. Civ. App 
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Principals may not be dismissed in the State 
of Maine without proper notice and a_ hearing 
Where a high-school principal received no notice 
of the date of the meeting at which he was dis- 
missed, was not present at the meeting, and no 
written charges were preferred, the school com 
mittee did not comply with the statutory require 
ments. The Maine court held that due notice and 
investigation are absolutely necessary and cannot 
be dispensed with even by the teacher.* 


Pupil Transportation 


A county board of education has the implied 
power to employ persons to transport pupils to 
and from the central schools by reason of the 
necessity which the centralization of schools im- 
poses. In a Florida case, however, the State 
Supreme Court decided that the county board is 
without authority to contract with a school-bus 
driver for a period of three years. The driver was 
appointed and held his position at the pleasure 
of the board.® 

4 The Appellate Court of California has recently 
decided the following school cases: “Where a stu- 
dent seated in the locker room of a public high 
school, awaiting the dismissal of a class in which 
she was enrolled was injured by reason of a cer 
tain locker standing against the wall falling 
against her, and there was evidence that the 
locker was not properly fastened to the wall to 
prevent it falling but there was evidence that the 
lockers had been installed by a competent con 
tractor or that the mode of installation was 
proper, or evidence as to the manner in which 
the lockers in the room were periodically in 
spected by the school district, the district was 
liable in damages for the injury to the student, 
under the rule.””— Judson v. Gian Powder Com 
pany, 107 Calif. 549 


8Benson v. Inhabitants of Town of Newfield, 1 Atlant 


reporter (2d) 227, Me 
*Williams v. Board of Public Instruction for Holmes 
County, 182 Southern reporter 837, Fla 
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Keep in Mind “School Growth” 


When You Buy School Furniture 


Kewaunee Furniture for Laboratories, Libraries, 
“let your school grow.” 


especially designed to 


and Vocational Departments is 
It handles maximum enrollment and 


larger classes without handicapping either instructors or students. 


When you have Laboratory, 
buy — think first of Kewaunee. 
for new equipment. 
of 33 years’ experience. 


That’s the way to make 


Home Economics, 
Call on Kewaunee Engineers to assist you with plans 


They will put at your disposal, without charge, the advantage 


Vocational or Library Furniture to 


sure the furniture you 


install now will allow yp weateter : to CG. 


Eastern Branch: 
220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


SHeunuiee 


FURNITURE 


Mid-West Office: 
1208 Madison St., 
Evanston, Ill 


pCo: 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lincoln St., 


Representatives in 


FREE! NEW BOOK OF KEWAUNEE 
HOME ECONOMICS FURNITURE 

‘al Just off the Press! Shows com 

plete new line of Unit Kitchen 

Furniture; Cabinet Sinks; 

Storage, Utility and Wardrob 

¥ Cabinets; Serving Tab'es and 
X . Chairs; Automatic Adjustable 
EA: Kitchen Stools, etc. Also con- 

X oo fam! tains 12 Blue Print Layouts 
% get /) ue showing floor plans for various 
* { sizes of complete Modern 
X Kewaunee Unit Kitchens. Sent 


Free on request. 


Kewaunee, 


Wis 


Principal Cities 





Karcite 


Sink No. $-600 





Combination Chemistry and Physics 


Table No. 





- 


Lircoln Science Desk No. 


D-503 





Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 





D-591 


Instructor’s Table No. 


F-1111 





NEW YORK STATE 
DISCUSS FINANCE 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND TEACHER 


TENURE 
The New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion, at their sixth annual convention, held in 


Syracuse, October 24 and 25, discussed the 
jects of finance, teacher tenure, and 
tion courses. Vice-president Irving 
presided at the opening session. 
The meeting was opened on Monday with greet- 
ings, by Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner 
of Education of Albany. Mr. Salom Rizk fol- 
lowed with a talk on “The Americanization of an 


sub- 
adult-educa- 
A. Marsland 


American.” Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, who fol- 
lowed, spoke on “The Improvement of School 
District Organization,” stressing the need of 


improved school-district organization 

The afternoon session was opened with a talk 
by James R. Newman, of Elmont, on “An Evalua- 
tion of a Social-Studies Program for a Village 
School System.” Homer Browning, Amherst, spoke 
on the topic, “Financial Issues Confronting Boards 
of Education,” and Fred C. Sprickman, Kenmore, 
closed the session with a talk on “Teacher Tenure 
in Village Districts.” 

The Tuesday morning session opened with 
William H. Golding presiding. Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick presented the report on the Regents In 
quiry into the character and cost of education 
in New York State. Gustave A. Moe, who fol- 
lowed, discussed “Unit Costs and the New Ac- 
counting System.” Hon. Guy W. Cheney, Corning, 
talked on “Selling Centralization to the People.” 

At the afternoon session, Glenn E. Matthews, 
Greece, opened the meeting with a talk on “The 
Dental Clinic.” He was followed by Ray P. 
Snyder, who discussed “Current Central School 
District Problems.” Wayne L. Lowe, Cazenovia, 
tock up the topic, “Physical-Education Program 
in Central Schools,” and A. LeMar Lane, Sher- 
wood, discussed “Adult-Education Courses in 
Central Schools.” 


The Association adopted 
the principle of teacher 
continuation of full state aid for education and 
extending it to the kindergarten, and requesting 
an advance in the date of payment of state aid. 

A question box, conducted by Charles A. Brind 
and Harold Fuess, was the closing feature of the 
meeting 

The Association 
election of officers. Melvin R 
Peekskill, was elected president; Russell M. L 
Carson, Glens Falls, was named vice-president of 
the city section; Fred C. Sprickman, Kenmore, of 
the village section; Dr. C. B. Moore, Ithaca, of 
the rural and central section; Homer Browning, 
Amherst, was made treasurer. 


IOWA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
DES MOINES 


School-Board Association 
annual meeting in Des Moines, 
Charles E. Miller, of Albia, presiding. Hon. J. 
H. Johnson, Knoxville, gave an address, and 
Hon. Bryant B. Voris, of the Illinois Assoc.ation, 
also spoke. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SECRETARIES 

This organization which is headcd by President 
Louise H. Henderson, of Philadelphia, has since 
its last convention, held in New York City last 
June, entered upon a series of regional meetings. 
The Eastern States Conference will be held in 
connection with the American Association of 
School Administrators, in Cleveland, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 25-26, 1939. The 1939 meeting of the 
organizaticn will be held in San Francisco, in 
connection with the summer convention of the 
National Education Association. 


resolutions favoring 


tenure, supporting the 


with the 
Horton, of 


closed the meeting 


The Iowa held its 


with President 


The Association has entered upon the fifth 
vear of its existence. The officers are: President, 
Louise H. Henderson, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice- 


president, Margaret Kernan, Salem, N. J.; record- 


ing secretary, Belle Kuehny. Los 
corresponding secretary, Eunice C 
mington, Del.; treasurer, Alice 
Ohio. 


Angeles, Calif.; 
Bounds, Wil- 
Teegarden, Dayton, 


+ ANNING FOR FUTURE 


S. Triplett, president of the Owensboro, 

board believes that educational, 
and building programs of city school 
systems must be developed on the long-range 
plan. Boards of education, he holds, must adopt 
aggressive policies in promoting the betterment 
of the school system. In discussing this aspect 
of city school administration, Mr. Triplett re- 
cently said: “The constant temptation of any 
beard is to concern itself only with those prob- 
lems which are forced upon it. By submitting to 
such a tendency, a board will soon become purely 
defensive and substantially ineffectual. Many of 
the inevitable problems can be forestalled through 
advance thought and planning. This latter pro- 
cedure can be made very effectual by looking 
five or ten years into the future and setting up 
major plans in outline.” 


Mr. H. 
Ky., school 
financial, 


4 Huntington, Ind. The school board was re- 
cently faced with the necessity of obtaining 
school heating facilities, due to the fact that the 
local power utility was given permission by the 
Public Service Commission to discontinue sup- 
plying steam for heating the school buildings. 
Two school buildings were affected by the situa- 
tion. 

The school board took action by floating bonds 
in the amount of $48,000, and received a grant 
of PWA labor, for the construction of a central 
heating plant to supply the needs of these build- 
ings. 

In the fall of 1937, the board completed a 
stadium providing seating for 1,500 persons. It 
contains all the necessary accommodations, in- 
cluding showers, hot and cold water, and dress- 
ing rooms 
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merican School Y, hoy 


The American school shop is influencing several of our fun- 
damental conceptions of education. There is the cultural, in 
which we are translating design into appreciation by thousands 
of students. There are the vocational opportunities defined for 
boys and girls alike. There is the training for craftsmanship 
by which industry may come to school for the skilled mechanic 
and the skilled mechanic be prepared for the multiple avoca- 
tions of life. 


Behind the American school shop there has stood the text- 
book publisher. Out of the experience of the master teacher 
and the master mechanic has grown the curriculum and with 
the curriculum the text. With editorial skill, the publisher has 
aided in the rounding out of a course in auto mechanics, car- 
pentry, metalwork, printing, electricity, leading to a high 
type of workmanship in all the trades, and in industry. 


Bruce books have been the product of years of sincere interest 
in an important department of education. When, twenty-five 
years ago, we founded the INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION magazine we little realized that an important by- 
product would be a list of most significant shop texts. It was 
a pioneer effort but the reward has been splendid professional 
advancement in the group with thousands of boys and girls 
responding to the training with appreciation and fine achieve- 
ment. 


Our list of shop books, as modern in content and format as 
any academic text, is an index to the trend in American educa- 
tion today. If your system includes progressive courses in 
auto mechanics, metalworking, woodworking, electricity, or 
drafting, we have the text to meet your needs. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


207 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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the ‘‘nested”’ position .. . 


TWO TYPES AVAILABLE 


In addition to the wall attached type 
‘*‘Medart’’ offers a movable 
type Gym Seat for occasional use on 
stage, auditorium, or gymnasium floor, 
Both types fully described and il- 
lustrated in Medart Gym Seat Catalog, 


illustrated, 


etc. 


GS-2. Write for copy. 


FRED MEDART 


3530 DE KALB STREET 


APPROVED! By School Officials 
who find in Medart Telescopic 
Gym Seats a complete and 
satisfactory solution to their 
seating problems ... APPROVED 
by Safety Engineers who recog- 
nize sound principles of con- 
struction and substantial 
materials ... APPROVED by 
Architects because Medart Gym 
Seats occupy only a minimum 


of valuable floor area when in 
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MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


OTHER MEDART PRODUCTS 


@ Gymnasium Apparatus 
@ Basketball Backstops 
@ Swimming Pool Equipment 
@ Playground Apparatus 
@ Steel Wardrobes 
@ Steel Lockers 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 
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School Building News 


A SURVEY OF LIGHTING IN 
ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


A survey of lighting conditions in the schools 
of Alhambra, Calif., was made during the school 
year 1936-37, in order to determine whether the 
children were receiving sufficient light in the 
classroom to protect their eyes against injury. 
Nine stations in each classroom in the elemen- 
tary schools and the high school were checked 
with a light meter under varying weather and 
room conditions, i.e., full sun, clouds, rain, 
shades adjusted to full open, partial open, etc. 
With the findings at hand, the teachers were 
given instructions in the adjustment of shades 
and venetian blinds to obtain the maximum effi- 
ciency from natural light and artificial light, and 
recommendations were given to the business 
manager as to possible artificial lighting changes 
needed to correct deficiencies in the present 
equipment. One school was rewired, and provision 
was made in other schools to correct the worst 
conditions by replacement of lamps. The electrical 
department charted all schools showing the load 
which each circu tt should carry. The light survey 
was made possible through WPA co-operation 


TENAFLY PLANS BUILDING PROGRAM 
The interrelationships between school and com- 
munity planning has formed the basis of a pro- 
gram for improving the school plant at Tenafly, 
N. J. Upon authority of the Tenafly board of 
education, a survey of the local school plant has 
been made by graduate students in school ad- 
ministration at Columbia University. The com- 
mittee sought a basis for co-ordinating the school 
planning with the borough planning with the 
community’s social and financial status. 


A measure of probable future school building 
needs not heretofore used in such studies was 
developed during the course of the survey, when 
the “potential pupil-years per home” were com- 
puted. This measure, which was based on the 
number of years children in the community’s 
homes will require on the average to complete 
their schooling, was correlated with trends in the 
value of new schoolhouse construction. 

A school building program, to be completed 
within twenty years emphasizing the adapta- 
tion of school building projects to the population 
growth and to education needs and a sound finan- 
cial program has been prepared. Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt was associated with the study. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

4 New York, N. Y. Faced with the slash of 
practically every new building project in the 
capital-outlay budget for 1939, school officials 
have joined with civic groups and associations of 
the city in urging the city planning commission 
to give prior consideration to schools over parks, 
highways, and other improvements. 

Forty-one projects, it is announced, have been 
selected by the planning commission in its 1939 
program. These call for a total expenditure of 
$3,775,153. All except $1,941,569 of this amount 
represents renewal of projects already approved 
and financed in previous years. The board had 
asked for approval of new projects for 1939 total- 
ing $40,403,000 and had expected to start con 
struction of 23 new elementary and junior high 
schools and eight vocational and senior high 
schools. The $1,941,000 set aside by the planning 
commission, it was pointed out, includes appro- 
priations for new sites but does not cover one 
new building. The sum of $440,000 was author- 
ized for the reconstruction of the Brooklyn Elks 
Building as the headquarters for the board of 
education. 

4 The janitorial helpers in the New York City 
schools have accepted the School and Library 


. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Employees Union as bargaining agent for these 
workers. Plans have been started for a new dis- 
missal rule for the employing janitors to protect 
them against unjust and arbitrary dismissals. 

4 Westville, Ill. A new elementary school was 
opened for use in September. A dedication service 
was held on October 3, with an address by State 
Superintendent John A. Wieland. The building 
contains eight classrooms, a community room, 
and library, and was completed at a cost of 
$100,000. 

¢ Approximately $700,000,000 have been spent 
in the purchase of materials, equipment, and 
supplies for PWA projects in the three years 
ending June 30, 1938, accord.ng to a report of 
Aubrey Williams, acting PWA administrator. 

Of the total of $696,356,000, about one third 
went for stone, clay, and glass products used in 
building and road construct:on. Iron and steel 
products, exclusive of machinery, absorbed 18.7 
per cent of the total. Lumber and lumber 
products took 11.2 per cent. 

The total represents combined expenditures of 
federal and sponsors’ funds, the latter accounting 
for 54 per cent of the whole amount during the 
three-year period. 

¢ Rockford, Ill. The board of education re- 
cently effected the sale of $1,650,000 in school- 
building bonds to a Chicago banking concern. 
The bonds were sold at a premium of $5,113.35 
and carried an interest rate of 2.10 per cent. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used to finance the 
board’s share of a $3,000,000 building program. 

4 Brazil, Ind. The board of education has 
begun the construction of new additions to the 
high-school building and the athletic field, to cost 
a total of $80,000. 

@ Newton, Iowa. The board of education has 
selected the architect, Mr. Oren Thomas, who is 
to plan the new high-school building, estimated 
to cost $435,000. The project will be financed 
with a PWA grant and a bond issue to be voted 
by the district 
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GOLD MEDAL COLORED CHALKS PROVIDE FOR 
FULLEST EXPANSION OF TEACHING ABILITY 


Give your teachers colored chalks . . . 
in dynamic teaching of geography for 


example. 


By using different colors of high visibility, 
graphic definition is attained instantly, as 
rivers, mountains, cities and towns, etc. are 
located in various colors on the blackboard 
Oral teaching time is shortened, ex- 
In discussions on archi- 
tecture, costumes, implements, physical char- 
acteristics, rough sketches and diagrams in 
teacher’s 


outline. 
planations clarified. 


colors make the 
easily understood. 


In every type of class work this simple 
expedient of using colored chalks has proven 
again and again how successful it is... Jo 


Vitalize Instruction . .. Stimulate Interest... 
Aid Memory . . . Promote Competition. 


GOLD MEDAL COLORED CHALKS 


language more 


Colors and 


are ideal equipment for blackboard demon- 
stration for every project from Kindergarten 
through High School. 


Other Gold Medal 
Products include 
Crayola Colored 
Wax Crayon, Per- 
ma Pressed Cray- _ CHALK Crayons 
on, Artista Water 
Tem- 
pera Colors, Fres- 
col, Clayola Model- 
ing Material, Shaw 
Finger Paint, ete. 


COLORED | Gross 


BINNEVs cane 
ENS SMITH Co, 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


VITALIZE 


4 The cornerstone of the new school at Stewart, 
Minn., was laid recently, with Supt. G. A. Lip- 
pert presiding. The building will be completed 
at a cost of $100,000. 

4 Hot Springs, Ark. The board of education 
has purchased a site for an eight-room school, to 
cost $44,000. The bu lding will be erected with 
the proceeds of a bond issue. Plans are being 
prepared by the architect, Mr. Irven McDaniel. 

@ The engineering division of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works has 
undertaken a revision of the requirements for 
fire protection in schoolhouse construction. The 
revised rules are intended to provide practicable 
fire protection to human life. The regional 
engineer is required to see that all the rules have 
been observed before giving his final approval 
to drawings and specifications for proposed school 
buildings 

@ Cudahy, Wis. The voters have approved a 
proposal, calling for the construction of a $275,- 
000 addition to the high school. The c:ty will pay 
$151,455 of the cost, while the balance of $123,- 
545 will be paid by the PWA. 

4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The voters have approved 
a proposal, calling for the construction of two 
elementary schools, at a cost of $240,000 

4 St. Paul, Minn. The school board has let 
the contract for the construction of the Monroe 
Junior High School, to cost $318,000. 

4 Wichita, Kans. Construction work has been 
started for the new intermediate school in River- 
side district, estimated to cost $297,000. 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school direc- 
tors has selected the firm of Grasold & Johnson 
as the winner of the competitive sketches for the 


new Windlake Ave. School, estimated to cost 
$400,000 
4 Franklin, N. H. Bids have been received 


for the new senior high school, to cost approxi- 
mately $226,000. 

4 Park Ridge, N. J. The voters have approved 
a proposal for the construction of a modern 
athletic field, to cost $42,500, exclusive of the 
bleachers. 


LESSONS 





WITH 


4 Ottawa, Ill. The board of education of Dist. 
141 has begun the construction of an elementary 
school, to contain eleven classrooms, a library, a 
kindergarten, and school board and superintend- 
ent’s offices. 

4 Jacksonville, Ill. The board of education is 
completing an elementary school, containing nine 
classrooms, an auditorium, and a gymnasium. 
The building is being erected at a cost of $153, 
000, of which the Federal Government will pro- 
vide a PWA grant of 45 per cent. 

@ Columbus, Ga. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $46,000. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be used to provide an addition to 
the Linwood School and a new elementary school 
for Negro children to cost $20,000. In addition, 
$72,000 in bonds were voted for the erection of 
an audtorium-gymnasium at the Jordan Voca- 
tional High School, to cost $140,000. 

@ Frankfort, Ind. The board of education has 
begun the construction of a 16-room elementary 
school, estimated to cost $127,000. The building 
will be financed with a PWA grant 

@ Denver, Colo. The voters recently defeated 
a bond issue in the amount of $3,761,000. The 
bonds were intended for the construction of new 
building projects. 

@ Glendale, Calif. At a school-bond election 
held in October, the voters of the city defeated 
a proposal for the construction of a junior-high 
school plant and additions to three buildings. It 
is probable that the board of education will pro- 
ceed on a pay-as-you-go basis to obtain much 
needed facilities for these schools. 

¢ The new Bartlett Junior High School, at 
Porterville, Calif., was recently completed and 
occupied. The building, a modern, reinforced- 
concrete structure of one story, was erected with 
PWA funds, and cost $154,000. The Olive Street 
School, similar in construction, has also been oc- 
cupied. In both these buildings, special attention 
has been given to arrangements and devices for 
encouraging teachers to take advantage of modern 
organization of social-science units in connection 
with an integrated curriculum. Each classroom 


BLACKBOARD 


AN D CHALK 


has running water, special benches and _ tables, 
and storage space for the necessary supplies and 
equipment for student activities. The classroom 
furniture which is movable, is modern and new. 

4 Baltimore, Md. The 1939 budget of the 
school board will reach $10,000,000, according to 
estimates of the school budget d:rector. This is 
an increase of $568,712 over the amount for the 
last year. The largest item is $9,158,016 for sal- 
aries of teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

¢ Greenwich, Conn. The 1939 budgct of the 
school board calls for a total of $1,003,233 for the 
school year 1939. The largest item is $689,423 
for teachers’ salaries, which includes $30,000 for 
salary increases based on the new schedule. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of October, Dodge reported 
contracts let for 759 educational and science build- 
ings, at a total valuation of $47.036,000. The re- 
port was limited to 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. ; 

During October, contracts were let for 36 new 
school buildings in 11 states west of the Rockies. 
These will involve an cutlay of $2,271,595. 
Projects not yet under contract were reported in 
the number of 83, involving an estimated 
of $10,229,260. 


cost 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of October, school-bond 
sales were reported in the United States in the 
amount of $27,977,700. The average rate of in- 
terest was 2.54 per cent. 

During the same month of October, sales of 
refunding bonds, tax-anticipation warrants, etc., 
were reported in the amount of $3,020,884 


PWA PROJECTS 
Up to November 15, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration at Washington reported loans and 
grants made to local school authorities for the 
erection of 3,200 buildings. The total estimated 
value of these buildings will be $535,800,240 
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“fifty-one thousand 
pages of testimony... 
forty cents for repairs!” | 
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WEW SOUND SYSTEM MEETS 


REQUIREMENTS OF LEADING EDUCATORS 


eee 


a 


Model 8-40 


All 
Webster-Chicago Systems 









Our school systems incor 
porate in our standard pro 
duction models practically 
all the features of custom 
built installations at a frac 
tion of custom-built costs 
Our famous sectionalized 
method of manufacture, like 
a sectionalized bookcase, 
permits adding new sections 
as desired. 

Our Model 8-40 will handle 
any number of rooms up to 
a maximum of 40. Model 
KP-100 will handle an un 
limited number of rooms 
with the added advantage 
of being able to incorporate 
practically any custom-built 
feature desired 

Hience no school need pay 
for more capacity than they 
need now, yet future expan 


Move These Features .. . sion of school is easily and 
accommodated. 


Webster-Chicago have been 


. simply 
Inbuilt Radio Sets with the Latest 


Push Button Tuners. 

Dual Channel Features 

Permanent Magnet Speaker makes for 

Economical Installation Cost - Only Two 

Wires Necessary 

Emergency Contro] — Permits Breaking in 

on All Rooms Instantly for Emergency 

Announcement 

Talk Back from Each Room 

All Merchandise Sold with Approved 
R.M.A. Guarantee 


Licensed Under All Important Patents. 


leaders 


schools 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO 





Section D-17, 5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





School Finance and Taxation 





PORTLAND FINANCIAL MEMORANDA 


The board of education of Portland, Oreg., 
through its school clerk, Mr. Andrew Comrie, 
issues a monthly financial memoranda, which con 
tains in three brief pages, a complete summary 
of the important statistical and financial facts 
which the board and the citizens generally desire. 
The main heads are 


General Information, including some 25 items, with 
emphasis on the population, enrollments, number and cost 
of school buildings, and cost of instruction for the 
different types of schools 


Warrants, a statement of the uncalled warrants held 
by the school district 

Bonds, the total bonds outstanding and the payment 
due each year, with interest for five years to come 

Sinking Fund, complete data on the redemption of 
bonds and bond interest, including short-term notes 

Overlapping Debt, a statement to indicate the total 
debt content of the county, the city, the port, the dock 
commission, and the school district 

The Assessed Valuation of the school district for fiv 
years past 

Tax Collections, including the total levies, the de 
linquencies, and the uncollected balances 


The Budget Income and disbursement for five years 
past 

The General Fund, a statement of the current deficit 
and the safety of depcsits 

iverage innual Salaries of teachers and principals 

Summary of the Financial Situation at the end of the 
year 1937, with emphasis on the building fund, the 
cafeteria fund, the debt fund, and general fund 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


@ The school district of Mountain Iron, Minn., 
has adopted a budget of $224,400, which is an 
increase of $1,860 over the year 1938. 

@ At Ely, M'nn., the budget for 1939 totals 
$385,000. This is $17,000 more than the estimate 
for the year 1938 


and sound 
more than 13 years. Some of 
the largest 
and institutions are 
Webster-Chicago equipped 
Write for folder. 
Economical Prices 


Complete Specifications 
for School Architects 


public address 
equipment for 


and best known 
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YALE 


THE NAME TO 
REMEMBER IN 
ORDERING 


LOCKER 
LOCKS 


Whether your requirements be 
for combination or key types, 
padlocks or built-in models, 


YALE can supply your needs. 


The experience of our locker 
lock experts is at your service 
without obligation. Write to us 


for any information you desire. 


THE YALE & TOWNE 
MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut 


U.S.A. 





4A total of $110,409 has been approved for 
the operation of the Tower, Minn., schools dur 
ing 1939 

@ Eveleth, Minn., has a school budget in excess 
of $500,000 for the school year 1939. The budget 
calls for an increase of $8,500 for the repair of 
bu Idings, upkeep of grounds, and maintenance 
@ West Allis, Wis. A budget of $673,808 has 
been adopted by the school board for the year 
1939. Of the total amount, $545,626 is for teach 
ers’ salaries. The estimated total expenditure for 
the schools is $803,069 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school direc 
tors has approved a budget for 1939, calling for 
$10,575,336. The board has asked the city council 
to provide it with $7,421,997 for the next year’s 
operations, the balance to be obtained from state 
taxes. Four new school buildings to ‘be con 
structed during the year wll raise the building 
fund up to $845,811 for 1939. The new budget 
represents an increase of $395,345 over the 
estimate for 1938 

¢ Lake Charles, La. The Calcasieu parish school 
board has adopted a budget of $403,000 for the 
year 1939. Of the total amount, $334,494 will be 
spent by the parish school board, and $168,910 
by the Lake Charles board 

@ Mami, Fla. The funded debt of the Dade 
County school system has been reduced by $286 
000 during the 1937-38 school year. Supt. James 
Y. Wilson has issued a report showing a net 
budget balance of $19,064 despite extensive reduc 
tions in the anticipated revenues 

@ Duluth, Minn. The budget for the 1938-39 
school year approved by the board of education, 
exclusive of the teachers’ retirement fund levy, 
s $2,515,189. The annual budget for 1938 was 
$2,475,885. The levy for the teachers’ retirement 
fund for 1938-39 was set at $64,976.54, which 
was in addition to the above 

4 Oshkosh, Wis. The board of education has 
prepared a budget, calling for $515,683 for the 
operation of the schools in 1939. This is an in 
crease of $11,534 over the estimate for 1938. The 


~ 


largest item is $288,298 for grade-school expenses, 


and the second largest is $162,067 for high-school 
expenses. 

@ New Rochelle, N. Y. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $1,937,634 for the school 
vear 1939. This is a decrease of $3,308 from the 
estimate of 1938. The amount to be raised by 
taxation is $1,519,805, which is a reduction of 
$6,012 below the amount for last year. The largest 
item is $1,435,094 for instructional expenses. The 
operation of the school plant will cost $183,047. 

4 Portland, Oreg. The school board has au- 
thorized its attorney to begin court action to 
force Multnomah County to increase its annual 
levy for the county school fund. The district asks 
that a levy equal to $11 for each child be as- 
sessed. The county claims that a collection of 
$10 a year is sufficient. If the school board wins 
its case, the school fund levy will be increased 
by $50,000 at the expense of the county. 

4 Binghamton, N. Y. The school board has 
accepted an order of the city government, re- 
moving from its 1939 budget $32,500 received 
from the sale of a school. A new budget has been 
prepared in which the net total to be raised by 
taxation is $1,508 less than last year. The amount 
to be raised, as the budget stands, is $1,289,201. 

@ Muskegon, Mich. The board of education 
has received a report from Dr. C. L. Crawford, 
business manager, showing that the schools face 
a deficit at the end of the school year, unless a 
large amount of delinquent taxes are collected. 
Economies in the amount of $40,000 must be 
effected in order to balance the budget 

4 El Paso, Tex. A total of $1,306,809 will be 
expended for the operation of the public schools 
in 1939. In 1937-38 the total expended was 
$1,256,897 

@ Albert Lea, Minn. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $239,548 for the school 
vear 1938—39 

@ Omaha, Nebr. Supt. H. W. Anderson has 
approved a proposal of the school board, calling 
for an outside survey of school finance and ad 
ministrative setup. The cost of the proposed sur- 
vey would reach $10,000 
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UTILITY 


| ALL MAJOR USES for Schools 
| and Colleges 


The NEW HOLMES projector 


with interchangeable unit system makes HOLMES 
equipment applicable and convenient for all uses. 







YOU ““BUY RIGHT’”’ 
WHEN YOU SPECIF Y— 


“Equipment from Beckley-Cardy.” Let your school profit by the 
advantages that have accrued from long experience in the specialized 
proble ms of the school market. Durability, utility, beauty, prompt 
service and “economy combined with quality”. are assured in 
Beckley-Cardy equipment. 


— FURNITURE 


All standard types of seating in steel and 
wood, used the country over by thousands of 
schools. Correct posture, adjustability, sturdy 
construction, durable finish, and handsome 
appearance are all combined in the Beckley- 
Cardy line. Send for special catalog No. 16N. 


— SHADES 


Allty pesav ailable, including Venetian Blinds. 
Especially noteworthy are SIGHT-SAVER 
Double Roller Shades offering better light 


For Class Rooms, Assembly Halls and Lecture Tours, 
pictures without sound, projec tor unit only—for —— 
with sound on film, projector and amplifier locked to- 
gether and one or more speakers — for portable public 
address, one or more enediom, ampli- 

fier and turntable or one or more 
microphones. 











es For Auditorium, Gymnasium and 
control. Shades in various fabric s and sizes —double ‘ “A : 
- ; . Athletic Fields, public address sys- 
and single roller — also darkening shades. Send for 
: , , 5 tem, music, scores, etc., amplifier and 
special catalog No. 61 N. 


one or more speaker units—amplifier, 
one or more speakers and turntable 

amplifier one or more speakers, one or 
more microphones. 


— BLACKBOARDS 
Leading brands SLATOPLATE, SLATEROCK, 
SLA'TEBESTOS—with either black, brown, or green 
writing surfaces. Also the finest quality Franklin 
T unnel clear black slate. Send for special catalog 


No. 5 57 N. 
— ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT 


The most comprehensive line of teachers’ desks, office desks, chairs, 
tables, filing equipment, folding chairs, opera chairs, laboratory, library, 


vocational, and primary furniture in the school equipment 
from industry. Whatever the need, Beckley-Cardy can supply it. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


1638 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 





Projector Unit 
with or with- 
out sound on 






Amplifier Unit locks to projector 
or speaker in use with projector 
turntable or microphone. 


Chemistry laborato- 

ries become out- 

standing examples 

=) Ae i ?- of efficiency and 
s service through the 


installation of adapt- 


able, durable Kim- 
ball Laboratory 





Speaker Unit—for use with 
amplifier, projector, turn- 
table or microphones. 


Equipment. 


All units 1, 2, 3 may be used 
separately or locked to each 
other for utility and conveni- 


ence in use or carrying. Turntable Unit may be 
used with speaker, am- 
plifier and projector 


Write for full information. 
Kimball : dy t HOLMES PROJECTOR co. 
imball engineers are always ready to 1812 ORCHARD ST., CHICAGO 
assist school officials in solving their 
laboratory equipment problems eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


New York Sales Offices New England Sales Office 
105 W. 40th Street, New York 716 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








HOLMES QUALITY COSTS NO MORE 
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HOR 


Folding Bleachers by HORN operate on the exclusive telescop- 
ing principle through the use of folding arms. The under- 
structure is entirely of steel, electrically welded. No wood parts 
are depended upon for strength. Uniform rise from row to 
row, and wide seat and foot boards with ample leg room are 
only a few of the outstanding features. 


HORN FOLDING 





Personal News of School 
Officials 
aE 


@ Mr. L. F. Leacu, who had served as president or 
secretary of the board of education at Cloquet, Minn., 
for 37 years, did not seek re-election this summer. Before 
going to Cloquet, Mr. Leach served as treasurer of the 
board at Lowrey, Wis. 

@ Danret J. Brennan has been elected president of 
the board of education of Orange, N. J. Joserpnu A. 
BoNNET was named vice-president. 

@ Mr. Arsert F. ScHroeper, purchasing agent of the 
school board of Milwaukee, Wis., has retired on a pension. 
Mr. Schroeder had been in the employ of the school 
board for 26 years. He entered the board office in 1896 
as a clerk and stenographer and by promotions attained 
the position which he has just relinquished 

@ Mr. A. G. Lee has been elected president of the 
board of education at Sweetwater, Tex. Dan SHIeELps 
was elected vice-president. 

@ Mr. Howarp F. Batpwin has been elected president 
of the board of education at Cheshire, Conn 

@ Mr. Carvin Hucues has been re-elected president of 
the board of education at Southington, Conn 

@ Mr. Joun J. SHeanwan has been elected pres dent of 
the board of education at St. Louis, Mo. Dr. D. C 
was elected vice-president 

@ The board of education of Peoria, Ill., has adopted 
resolutions of respect te the memory of the late Dr 
E. E. Barsour, who was a member of the board for six 
years. He served three terms of two years each 

@ Mrs. Ropney Cuase has been re-elected as president 
of the school board at Waterbury, Conn. 

@ Mr. Stantey T. WittiaMs has been elected president 
of the board of education at North Branford, Conn 

@ Mr. Wriuiam M. O’Donnett has been appointed 
superintendent of school buildings for the board of edu- 
cation at Westfield, Mass 

@ Mr. Writ M. Sawyer, president of the school board 
at DuQuoin, Ill., died at a hospital on October 25 

@ Mr. Frank E. Bronson has been re-elected as presi 
dent of the school board at Beacon Falls, Conn 

@ Dr. Grorce Jay Smirn, a former member of the 
board of examiners of the New York City board of edu 


Topp 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
FOLDING BLEACHERS 


Folding Partitions by HORN are top hung, mechanically or 
electrically operated and require no floor track. Soundproof- 
ing, ease of operation, and superiority of design have made 
them the outstanding choice for more than fifteen years. 


BLEACHER 
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cation, died at his summer home in Maine, on October 


27, from an illness of heart disease. He was 72 years old 


Dr. Smith worked for higher standards in teaching and 
was the author of numerous plays and stories. 

@ Mr. Ira W. Cosurn, for many years a member of 
the board of education of San Francisco, Calif., died at 
his home on October 21, from the effects of a heart 
attack. Mr. Coburn had given eleven years of effective 
service as a commissioner of education, including three 
years as president of the board. He rendered invaluable 
service to the public schools as a member of the phy- 
sical properties committee of the board of education dur 
ing the period of an enlarged building-construction pro- 
gram. 

@ Miss Aucusta Nicuots, formerly headmaster of the 
Hampstead High School, Lancaster, N. H., has been 
elected assistant superintendent of schools at Manchester 
@ Miss Rectna C. M. Burke, formerly an assistant 
superintendent in the New York City school system, has 
recently been appointed associate superintendent, to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. John S. Roberts. Miss Burke is a grad- 
uate of Hunter College and has been connected with the 
city school system for thirty-eight years. 

@ Mr. Paut E. Wattace, of Blakesburg, Iowa, has 
taken over the superintendency at Eldon. He succeeds 
C. M. Stoner. 

@ Mr. Lioyp W. Kino has announced his candidacy on 
the Democratic ticket for a second term as state super 
intendent of public instruction of Missouri 

@ Dr. R. J. Maaske, professor of education in the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, has been ap- 
pointed editor of ‘‘The High School Journal.”’ 

@ Mr. C. C. Swarn, formerly of Mayville, N. Dak., has 
been appointed president of the State Teachers’ College 
at Minot. 

@ Supt. A. H. Freer, of Ferguson, Ky., has been 
elected president of the Middle Cumberland District 
Education Association of Kentucky. N. F. McWuorter, 
of Lincoln County, was named vice-president 

@ Supt. Harvey Harey, of Hot Springs, Ark., is serv 
ing his tenth year as head of the school system 

@ Mr. R. R. Krwme tt, for twelve years superintendent 
of schools at Bloomington, Ill., died recently, at the age 
of 58 

@ Dr. Parke H. Scuocn, former associate superintend 
ent of schools of Philadelphia, Pa., died on October 15, 
at his home in St. David's, at the age of 70. Dr. Schoch, 
who was graduated from Lafayette College in 1888, 
joined the faculty of Drexel Institute in 1892 as head 
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of the commercial department. In 1909 he resigned to 
become head of a similar department in the William 
Penn High School for Girls in Philadelphia. He served as 
principal of the West Philadelphia High school for girls 
In 1929 he was made associate superintendent of schools, 
but resigned in September, 1937, due to ill health. 

@ Dr. JoHN Ropert Grecc, of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, was recently awarded the medal “for dis 
tinguished service,’’ by the New York Academy of Public 
Education. The award was made because of outstanding 
contributions to society, as the inventor of a system of 
shorthand now used throughout the world 

@ Dr. Hartan H. Horner will retire on January 1! 
from the position of Associate Commissioner of Education 
for the State of New York. Dr. Horner has been a mem- 
ber of the staff of the State Education Department since 
1904. For some years he was chief of the division of 
administration and later director of the division of exam 
inations. In 1917-23 he was dean of the State Teachers’ 
College in Albany, and then left the service to become 
executive secretary of the State Teachers’ Association 
Since 1930 he has been again associated with the state 
department. 

@ Dr. ABRAHAM LeEFKow!17Tz, formerly first assistant in 
history and civics in the New York City High School of 
Commerce, has been selected as princ’pal of the Samuel 
J. Tilden High School. He is a graduate of the City 
College and New York University, and has been a member 
of the school faculty since September, 1905. He had been 
in his present position since January, 1928 

@ Dr. Guy Stanton Forp, dean of the Graduate 
School, has been elected president of the University of 
Minnesota. He succeeds former president Lotus D. Coff- 
man, who passed away in September 

@ Mr. Cuartes N. Futierton has been appointed 
Consultant in Employee-Employer Relations, and Mr 
LyMaN S. Moore as Consultant in Public Service Occupa 
tions for the United States Office of Education, Depart 
ment of the Interior. 

@ Mr. Ratpw H. Wentwortn has assumed his duties 
as assistant superintendent of schools in the high school, 
New Haven, Conn 

@ Mr. ArtHur E. Bovupreau has become superintend- 
ent of schools at Winthrop, Mass. He was formerly prin 
cipal of the high school 

@ Mr. Epwarp R 
at Winthrop, Mass., 


CLARKE, superintendent of schools 
died suddenly in Scituate, on Octo- 


ber 15. He had been in ill health since September, when 
he obtained a leave of absence 
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School-Building Standards 


Discussed at Frankfort 


In meeting for its sixteenth annual conven- 
tion at Frankfort, Ky., on November 14-18, 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction carried forward its program of set- 
ting up adequate standards of schoolhouse 
planning and construction. The problem of 
artificial lighting of classrooms proved to be 
the focus of important discussions in which 
the new standards of the American Illuminat- 
ing Engineers Society were sharply questioned. 
Co-operation of local and state school author- 
ities with the Public Works Administration in 
the development of acceptable standards of 
construction was discussed and given consider- 
able impetus. The Council went on record as 
approving federal aid to school-building con- 
struction through the enactment of legislation 
for a program of research on state school- 
building programs, etc. Dr. A. B. Moehlman 


of Ann Arbor, Mich., was elected president of 
the Council, and Mr. J. W. Brook was 
chosen vice-president 

The Council divided its four busy conven- 


tion days as between formal papers and the 
discussion of the reports of Mr. H. W. 
Schmidt, as chairman of the Committee on 
Standards. 

On Monday morning, the veteran Frank 
Wood, Chatham, N. Y., shared with Mr. S. L. 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn., the honors of the 
opening addresses. Mr. Smith summarized the 
important financial aid given by PWA and 
WPA to local and state school systems and 


recalled the social and _ character-building 
values of well-designed and well-built school 
plants which command the respect of children 
and parents and improve the quality of the 
instruction of teachers. The session closed 
with summaries of the school-construction 
programs in the several states and reports of 
various liaison committees. Except for the 
work carried on by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the committees reported disappointing 
lack of action on the part of organizations en- 
gaged actively in the fields of fire protection, 
general building standards, and school-busi- 
ness administration. 


School Lighting 


Mr. R. H. F. Halsey, of Newtown, Conn., 
opened the afternoon session with a plea for sci- 
entific studies of schoolroom lighting as the basis 
of establishing permanent standards of the amount 

juality of artificial light. He argued that on 
the basis of studies made in New York City, the 
cost of raising the present standard of 5-10 foot- 
candles of light intensity to 15 foot-candles, 
would cost fifty-three and a half million dollars 
and would entail an annual increase in the school 
light bill of twenty-two and a quarter million 
dollars. He argued that all tests of school lighting 


have been unscientific and are lacking in validity 
for establishing standards. H that ind 
pendent studies in which the | ogical prob 


lems are considered are essential to true progress 
For such tests engineers are not fitted 
Mr. H. W. Schmidt, Madison, Wis., who strong- 


ly questioned the value of greatly increased light 
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intensities, called attention to some practical 
opportunities for “Research in School-Building 
Lighting.” A valuable contribution to the study 
of effects of schoolroom lighting has been made 
by Dr. W. W. Coxe and Dr. Ethel Cornell of the 
New York State Education Department. 

The study which was described by Dr. W. K. 
Wilson, of Albany, N. Y., indicates that there 
are no significant changes in the learning rate of 
children when the illumination intensity is in- 
creased from 12 foot-candles to 25 foot-candles. 
In discussing “The Provision and Control of 
Natural Light in Classrooms,’ Mr. Charles 
Bursch, Sacramento, Calif., showed that Cali- 
fornia schools are making valuable experiments in 
the use of various types of cloth shades and 
wood-slat shades. In a number of buildings slop- 
ing ceilings have been introduced with short win- 
dows set high in the wall adjoining the higher 
side of the room. Full-length windows on the 
opposite side are shaded by a roof overhang and 
outside shades, permitting of almost perfect equal- 
izing of light intensities, greatly improved venti- 
lation, etc. Dr. R. V. Long, of Richmond, Va., 
outlined the “Proposed Program of the School 
Plant Research Council,” which hopes shortly to 
carry on controlled studies of school lighting, etc. 


School-Building Standards 


The most constructive aspect of the Council’s 
activity has been the development of “standards” 
recommended for the planning and construction 
of schoolhouses. At Frankfort the leadership of 
Mr. H. W. Schmidt caused the tentative adop- 
tion of basic standards for the size, layout, and 
surfacing of sites and play areas. The earlier 
standards of classrooms, cloakrooms, and corri- 
dors were slightly revised in the direction of 
greater clearness. The standards of the Associa- 
ion have been adopted by the Public Works 
Administration as basic in the approval of plans 
and specifications under the 1938 program of 
public works aid. 

The Association deleted from its standards all 
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references to the fireproofing of corridors. It 
changed its requirements on blackboards to sim- 
ply state “that sufficient blackboard be provided 
in the room for the teacher’s use.” 

At the afternoon session on Tuesday, Dr. Don 
C. Rogers and Mr. Thomas J. Higgins, of Chi- 
cago, described the “Planning of Amvrica’s Most 
Recent Trade School Building.” The structure 
planned with the aid of industrial leaders is to 
house 4,000 students and is to cost $5,000,000. It 
is to contain some 40 shops for day and night 
classes in some 60 trades. 


Special Aspects of Planning 

The sessions on Wedneday were devoted to 
special aspects of planning. Miss Alice Barrows, 
Washington, D. C., described the essentials of 
well-planned auditoriums, which she held must 
provide all the facilities of well-equipped theaters. 
Even in elementary schools the auditorium has 
become an integral part of the program and is 
depended upon for developing in children atti- 
tudes and skills necessary for modern living and 
particularly for constructive use of leisure. If the 
auditorium is planned to seat 38 to 50 per cent 
of the school enrollment and if proper economies 
are observed in the gymnasium, the economy of 
the old-fashioned gymnasium-auditorium can be 
offset and vast educational advantages of the 
separate rooms can be had. The school audi- 
torium must have a stage not less than 25 feet 
deep, a proscenium from 20 to 30 feet wide, and 
offstage spaces at each side equal to the width 
of the proscenium. The auditorium proper must 
have an orchestra pit and a sloping floor fitted 
with op»ra seating. Acoustics must be controlled, 
and full stage lighting must be provided. 

Mr. Harold E. Moore, of Indiana University, 
described the principles of school window design 
as these have been applied to the new University 
High School, at Bloomington. Ind. The utter 
chaos in theory and practice applied to the plan- 
ning and size of “Locker and Shower Facilities 
for Physical Education” was sharply criticized by 
Mr. I. O. Friswold, St. Paul, Minn. There are 


tacles 


absolutely no defensible standards for the floor 
area of locker and shower rooms, no economical 
number of shower heads or dressing rooms for 
peak loads, no accepted location for these rooms 

Dr. H. F. Ales, Senior Specialist in State School 
Administration of the U. S. Office of Education, 
outlined “The Implications of the Survey of Local 
School Units in Ten States.’ He showed that 
many of the state programs for equalizing educa- 
tion actually penalized the consolidated school dis- 
tricts and prpetuated small units with all their 
wastefulness and lack of educational opportunity. 
Seven important principles for reorgan‘zation have 
come out of the survey. These recognize the need 
of meeting the individual problems of each state; 
of balancing the educational programs; of re 
allocating administrative powers and responsibili 
ties as between state, intermediate. and local 
districts; of establishing sound criteria for dis- 
tributing funds. and of developing the tvpes of 
levis!ation needed for refovm. An important de- 
velopment is a minimum educational program 
linked with long-term planning for state admin- 
istration 

Mr. J. W. Brooker. who was official host of 
the convention, described the most effective pro- 
gram of school reorganization and scheol-plant 
replacement in Kentucky. through which 1.500 
small schools and 28 school units have been 
eliminated and effective consolidated elementary 
schools ard high schools have been established 
in everv county. President W. F. Credle described 
the well-known program of North Carolina which 
has practically eliminated the one-room school 
for whites 

Mr. J. Fred Horn, Austin, Texas, wittily refuted 
the theory that state denartments of schoolhouse 
planning are not carrying on programs of func- 
tional school planning 

Dr. E. T. Peterson. Iowa City, Iowa, outlined 
for the Association the details of plan and equip- 
ment of school shops which teachers of industrial 
arts believe to be of importance for efficient in- 
struction in woodworking, auto mechanics, metal- 
work, printing. electricity, farm mechanics, etc 
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Both general and separate shops, tool and storage 
rooms, office and lecture areas, ventilation and 
lighting, wash and toilet facilities came in for 
ittention. 

Dr. Raymond V. Long, of Richmond, closed 
the afternoon session of Wednesday with an out 
line of legislation planned for federal appropria 
tions to be devoted to a ten vear study of 
school-building needs of the states 

The final session of Thursday 
limited to association business. 


morning was 


‘he association elected the following officers 
for 1938-39: President, Dr. A. B. Moehlman, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; vice-president, J. W. Brooker, 
Frankfort, Ky secretary-treasurer, Ray L 
Hamon, Nashville, Tenn.; executive cemmittee, 
Thomas J. Higgins, Chicago, Ill.; Graham, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; C. E. Irons, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
association voted to support the movement for 
federal aid to school-building construction and 
endorsed the proposed Educational Secretariat, at 
Chicago, for centralizing research in educational 
organization and administration. 


SCHOOL BOARD REJECTS JUNIOR 
HIGHWAY PATROLS 

The question of establishing a junior highway 
patrol recently came under consideration by the 
board of education of Fargo, N. Dak. The sub- 
ject entrusted for study and report to the Extra- 
curricular Committee, consisting of Chairman 
J. G. Halbessin, Mrs. W. F. Bailie, and Dr. J. 
D. Clark, resulted in an adverse judgment. 

The first reason given is of the risk involved 
for the boy who serves as a junior patrol officer 
He must be out in all kinds of weather, brav- 
ing blizzards and zero temperature. The com- 
mittee also feels it to be a mistake to make an 
immature member of society responsible for. the 
conduct of other children 

“Conduct training,” says the report, “whether 
it be crossing a heavily traveled street, behavior 
in church, behavior in school, honesty in mak 
ing change, or reliability in business dealings, 
is successful only when the urge comes from 
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within. The teacher is the 


successful 
teacher who succeeds in implanting in pupils a 
desire to want to do things right.” 

The committee report closes with this para- 


graph: “The committee finally recommends ad- 
versely because it feels that there is a_ better 
and safer method of handling traffic in the spots 
that may be actually called dangerous. Minne- 
apolis handles this problem very successfully by 
using portable stop signs at such intersections 
The signs are inexpensive, relatively speaking 
They are provided with a heavy circular metal 
base. They are placed in position only during 
the time at which pupils are assembling or dis- 
missing, and are rolled to one side when their 
use is not required. The Minneapolis motorist 
finds no hardship in coming to a complete stop 
and then proceeding cautiously through an in- 
tersection protected by one of these stop signs. 
Assuming that the city commission will permit 
their use, it is reasonable to expect that Fargo 
motorists will soon become acquainted with the 
signs and obey the warning. Your committee 
feels that this method of handling traffic in the 
really serious points of congestion would be far 
preferable to any plan involving the use of 
children as traffic officers.’ 


HOW SHALL PUBLIC-SCHOOL RECREA- 
TION FACILITIES BE SECURED 
AND DIRECTED? 


At the twenty-third National Recreation Con 
gress, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., October 3-7, there 
was a discussion of the problem of public-school 
facilities for recreation. Dr. N. Searl Light, Hart- 
ford, was chairman, while A. W. Castle acted as 
discussion leader, and Mark McCloskey was sum 
marizer for the discussion. Mr. McCloskey in his 
summary, pointed out that New York City is a 
good example of a city where the schools have 


been used for recreation under permissive legisla 
tion, with no aid given to the program by state 
example of a 


funds. Pennsylvania is an state 


where the mandatory legislation exists and where 
the schools do not obtain state aid 

A great many things, said Mr. McCloskey, that 
are not involved in the permanent school structure 
have to do with the recreation program. One thing 
which must be eliminated is the daytime dis 
cipline that hangs over a school which may ruin 
any after-school program. You must provide cer- 
tain places where people can smoke. 

Those interested in recreation should never per- 
mit a building to be built without having some 
concern as to its recreational program. Elderly 
people should find warm places where they can 
satisfy their recreational needs in winter. That is 
a sound investment for any city. 

Commenting on the need of funds for recrea- 
tion, Mr. McCloskey said that many public 
groups are interested in the use of school build- 
ings. All those who are interested in recreation 
and must deal with the public aspects of recrea- 
tion, will be wise to develop a more constructive 
recreation program within the school forces them 
selves, and at the same time, balance that with 
public recreation. 

Finally, Mr. McCloskey asserted that-a recrea 
tion program can be used as one cof the effective 
ways of preserving democracy in America by per- 
mitting all groups to use the buildings. It is one 
of the democratic needs of the country that the 
program be of that tyne which includes all racial 
contributions to the broad cultural pattern of 
the country. Recreational people can no longer be 
partially engaged in the work. They must be con 
sidered as full-time professional people 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


December 1-3 Arizona Teachers Association at 
Phoenix. J. J. Clark, Phoenix, secretary 
December 2-3 New England Association of Colleges 


Schools, at Boston Mass 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass., secretary 
December 27. Associated Academic 
State of New York, at Syracuse 


secretary 


and Secondary G. S. Miller 
Principals of the 


Wayne Lowe, Cazenovia 
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December 27-28 National 
Teachers, at Boston, Mass. F. F 
Ala., secretary 

December 27-29. New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals, at Syracuse. Ella Smallenburg, 
Buffalo, secretary. 

December 27-29 Ohio Education Association, at 
Columbus. W. B. Bliss, Columbus, secretary 

December 27-29. Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, at Harrisburg. J. H. Kelley, Harrisburg, secretary 

December 27-30. National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, at Chicago, Ill. J. M. Hill, Bowling Green, 
Ky., secretary 

December 28-30 


Council of Geography 
Cunningham, Florence, 


Illinois Education Association, at 
Chicago. Irving F. Pearson, Springfield, secretary. 

December 28-30 Modern Language Association of 
America, at New York. P. W. Long, New York, secre- 
tary. 

December 28-30. Music Teachers’ National 
tion, at Washington, D. C. D. M 
Kans., secretary. 

December 28-30 Teachers’ Association, at 
Portland. E. F. Carleton, Portland, secretary. 

December 30-31. Ohio Association of Public-School 
Business Officials, at Columbus. C. L. Borghardt, Day 
ton, secretary 

January 13 Massachusetts 
Association, at Boston. W. D. 
tary. 


Associa 
Swarthout, Lawrence, 


Oregon 


High-School Principals 
Sprague, Melrose, secre 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Frep Bowers, an active member of the board 
of education of Kent, Ohio, and its clerk-treasurer for 
twenty-seven years, was the guest of honor at a banquet 
given by the teaching staff on November 3. Mr. Bowers 
was presented with a radio as an expression of apprecia- 
tion for his long period of efficient service 

@ Mr. Coteman C. Moser has been elected president of 
the board of education at Stamford, Conn. Mr. Franx 
MARTIN was elected vice-president 

@ Mr. Joun E. Twoney, a member of the board of 
education of Tupper Lake, N. ¥ died at his home on 
November 10. Mr. Twohey had been a member of the 
board for twelve years, serving as president and as secre 
tary. He was elected a year ago to succeed himself for 
another five-year term 


@ Mr. Jonn A. Wretanp has been re-elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
Illinois 
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A NEW TREND IN INDUSTRY 


Significant for 
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Light motor-driven tools have penetrated industry 
to a remarkable extent. In thousands of machine 
shops, woodworking plants, pattern shops, mainte- 
nance departments, shipping rooms — low-cost tools 
similar to those in the photograph have been adapted 


as standard equipment. 


This new development is of vital importance to 
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the great 
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New Books 


Adaptability of Public School Systems 

By Paul R. Mort and F. G. Cornell. Cloth, 
160 pages. Price, $2.10. Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

The theme of this work is the need for adapt 
ability of school systems to new social and 
economic conditions and to new conceptions ol 
service which the people —and the educators as 
public leaders — continue from time to time to 
set up. The primary source of adaptability is to 
be found in the school laws, so written that the 
administrative boards and the executives may 
promptly make changes in organization, curri 
ulum, pupil service, leadership, physical facilities, 
and business management. Elements of flexibility 
must be built into the structure of the school 
system as this is established and maintained in the 
federal and state legislation and in the relations 
and balances of local, state, and federal controls 
The most important aspect of the new adaptabil 
ity which the writers seek centers in the provi 
sions for financing the schools and allocating sup 
port and control. The argument upon which the 
authors erect seven hypotheses for a complete 
adaptation pattern urges (1) the greatest possible 
measure of local initiative in educational pro 
grams, (2) fiscal independence of school boards 
in taxation and spending, (3) freedom of local 
communities to exceed the state program, (4) 
minimum expenditures necessary to facilitate local 
adaptation, (5) the organization of local districts 
to facilitate the invention and introduction of 
adaptations, (6) conscious state school leadership 
to increase the rate of adaptation, (7) the elim 
ination of state controls interfering with local 
freedom in using adaptations 

Running through the entire work the authors 
advocate the idea that federal and state support 
should not and need not imply greater state and 
federal control 


Sportsmanlike Driving 

By various authors. Cloth, 564 pages. Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Washington, D. C 

This is a reprint in book form of five widely 
distributed booklets on the safe driving of auto- 
mobiles. Section one is devoted to the develop- 
ment of correct skills and attitudes in driving; 
section two takes up the responsibilities of de 
vices and pedestrians for the avoidance of acci- 
dents; section three discusses recent developments 
in the public administration of traffic problems 
through better roads and better traffic law en 
forcement. The final section four is a brief course 
in automobile operation 
Pupil Progress Policies and Practices 

By Garth H. Akridge. Cloth, 76 pages. Price, 
$1.60. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
New York, N. Y 

This study sought to determine the relative 
advantages of “regular” and “irregular” progress 
of children through the grades. In the case of 
550 children in New Jersey, it was found that, 
up to and including the fourth grade, irregular 
progress does not secure as many important ad- 
vantages to the children as has been supposed 
Modern-School Arithmetic 

Eighth Grade. By John S. Clark, Arthur § 
Otis, Caroline Hatton, and Raleigh Schorling 
Cloth, 305 pages. Price, 76 cents. The World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y 

In very modern form the ancient topics of per- 
centage, measurement (of old it was mensura 
tion), interest, insurance, banking, and taxes are 
included in this finishing year of arithmetic work 
In addition, the authors have included such 
modern uses of number as investments and 
budgets and the simplest principles of algebra 
The entire work is closely adjusted to present 
social and economic conditions, and the tie-up 
with modern business and personal uses of num 
bers is complete and satisfactory. Each unit is 
completed with diagnostic and progress tests to 
which are added ample review problems. The 
book will aid any school to achieve integration 
of the arithmetic course with the social sciences, 
reading, and elementary science 


Around the Year 
By Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret L. White, 


Alice B. Adams, and Leslie R. Silvernale. Cloth, 
346 pages. The American Book Company, New 
York, N. Y 


The fifth year book in the new “Road to 
Safety” Series of supplementary readers. As in the 
earlier books, the argument for safety is made 
positively and cheerfully through the medium of 
interesting stories, true accounts of adventures 
and disasters. 

Six-Man Football 

By Stephen Epler. Cloth, 241 pages. Price, $3. 
Harper Brothers, New York, N. Y 

The principles of the new, small high-school 
game are explained by the originator. History, 
fundamental plays, and ideals are discussed 
Manuscript Writing and Spelling Achievement 

By Jonathan W. Varty. Cloth, 63 pages. Price, 
$1.60. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y 

The author has found that under normal 
public-school conditions, in grades two and three 
manuscript writing offers no significant advantage 
over cursive writing for the learning of spelling. 
Wealth, Children, and Education 

Second edition. By John K. Norton and Mar- 
garet Alltucker Norton. Cloth, 133 pages. Price, 
$2. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

The authors have restated in terms of 1938 the 
familiar arguments for federal aid to education, 
all of which they made as heads of the research 
division of the National Education Association. 
Official Basket Ball Guide for Women 

With Official Rulebook. Paper, 80 pages. Price, 
25 cents. A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, 
N. Y 

The rules for the 1938-39 school year 
Drums, Tom-Toms, Rattles 

By Bernard S. Mason. Cloth, 206 pages. Price, 
$2.50. A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, N. Y 

The history, making, and “playing” of percus 
sion instruments in camps, schools, and social 
centers are described 
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Teaching Adults by Discussion 


PUBLICATIONS By Thomas Fansler. Paper, 39 pages. Price, 35 cents 
Published by the service bureau for adult education, New 
Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record York University, New York, N. Y 
By David Segel. Paper, 48 pages. Price, 10 cents. Group discussion is a means of assisting the process of 
Bulletin No. 3, 1938, of the U. S. Office of Education, discovery and it offers a medium through which the in 
Washington, D. C. dividual may arrive at an understanding of his own con 
Numerous schools throughout the country are changing clusions through the necessity of expressing them. The 
their cumulative record systems or are establishing new author emphasizes that enthusiasm is deepened through 
systems. This bulletin describes the new types of forms, further experience and study and is due in no small part 
suggests ways of recording different types of items, and to steady and friendly encouragement in a field where 
makes suggestions for practical recordkeeping. content is valued far above mere method. 
Lode Stars Safety First and Last 
Paper, 98 pages. Bulletin No. 21-C, issued by the board By Charles E. Dull. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1.20 
of education of Akron, Ohio Henry Holt & Company, New York, N. ¥ 
Impressive evidence of the efficiency of creative courses This high-school course in safety emphasizes the right 
in English, art, and music. This is the third edition, two use of automobiles, safety practices in the home, on 
previous volumes having been devoted to original com- the street, in the factory, on the farm, in school, and at 
positions in prose and verse. The material was collected play. Each unit includes questions for study. A glossary 
by the teachers, and the printing was the co-operative and a bbliography conclude the work 
work of the boys in three high schools State School Legislation 
Artificial Light and Its Application Paper, 8 pages. Issued by the research division of the 
Stiff boards, 258 pages. Prepared and issued by the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. A 
Lamp Division, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing state-by-state summary of the legislation passed during the 
Company, Bloomfield, N. J. year 1938. The second part of the bulletin is a brief 
The present book offers a record of recent theory and summary of the legislative program of the Minnesota 
practice as a background for illuminating engineering. Education Association for the year 1939 
The book begins with a study of light sources, and Public Education in the District of Columbia 
proceeds with a discussion of such subjects as color, light By Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin Powers. Paper, 99 
control, school lighting, floodlighting, recreational lighting, pages. Price, 20 cents. Bulletin No. 15, 1938, of the 
and architectural lighting. In the chapter on school light- U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
ing, attention is directed to the value of good lighting Local control of public schools as an essential part of 
in classrooms and its effect on scholarship. Considerable ‘the democratic American way of providing school 
space is given to sightsaving classrooms, the automatic facilities’ is recommended for the nation’s cap tal in this 
control of light in elassrooms, and types of lighting study which contains recommendations for a program of 
equipment best adapted to laboratories, shops, gymna federal grants to the states for educational purposes 
siums, libraries, and corridors. he financial support of the school system of the Dis 
Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages trict of Columbia is a part of the financial support of 
for September, 1938 the district government. Budgetary procedure for the sup- 
Compiled by T. C. Holy. Published by the Bureau of port of the school system has been found to be needlessly 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus complicated, time-consuming, and expensive. The pro 
The report is issued in two parts. Part A contains the cedure practically always results in a considerable reduc 
enrollment figures and general financial items, including tion in the amounts requested. The detailed itemizing of 
wealth per pupil, school-tax rates, and current expense appropriations places limitations upon school officers in 
and debt. Part B offers information on the school-bond the economical expenditure of funds and the maintenance 
debt, bonded indebtedness other than schools, and special of an effective school system 
levies submitted. The results of 500 school-bond issues are In the interest of economy and sound administration 
not contained in this report but will be included in a it is suggested that budgetary procedure for the schools 
later report to be prepared in the near future vf the district be simplified. No board or official should 
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an L-shaped steel shield, overlap to eliminate all window light, yet 
operate independently. 
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have the power of veto of specific items in the budget 

It is found that a sizable number of nonres‘dent pupils 
are educated free in the schools. It is suggested that 
attendance of nonresident pupils be limited to those who 
pay at least a part of the cost of their education. The 
school facilities must be sufficient to accommodate both 
resident and nonresident pupils 

Current expenditures for schools, it is shown, have had 
an upward trend for the ten-year period from 1928 to 
1938, while capital outlays have shown a downward trend 
A study of the cost of the school program indicates that 
costs in the district will increase during the next few 
years. A survey of public education is suggested to in- 
dicate how effectively funds are being used, and what 
increases, if any, may be made in appropriations. If 
general federal aid for education is extended to the states, 
it is contended the district ought to be included so far 
as aid is applicable under the conditions prevailing in this 
irea 
Laboratory Experiments and Workbook for Elementary 

Practical Physics 

By Newton Henry Black and Elbert Cook Weaver. 
Paper, 290 pages. Price, $1. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y 

This workbook contains complete exercises and experi 
ments for a year’s work in high school 
A Day in School 

By Fannie L. Michaels. Cloth, 138 pages. The Beckley 
Cardy Company, Chicago, Ill 

4 series of interesting stories, in simple language, for 
small children. The stories pertain to school, farm, home, 
and similar subjects. The illustrations are in color and 
the typography is suited for reading by young children 
[he vocabulary is adapted to advanced first-grade classes 
Always Be Safe 

By Mary Jo McCracken. Paper, 93 pages. The Mac 
millan Company, New York, N. \¥ 

This book consists of a series of simple stories on 
safety, suitable for small children in grades one and two 
The author does not tell the children rules, but she has 
them work with rules. Pictures are to be cut out 
sentences are to be completed, questions are to be 
answered, and pictures are to be drawn. Among the sub 
jects taken up are safety in the street, keeping things 
yut of the mouth, safety on ladders and skates, walking 
in crowded places, walking along the road, and observing 
traffic lights and signals. Not the least valuable units refer 
to self-identification, the avoidance of strangers, and the 
levelopment of friendly attitudes toward safety officers 
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SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE 


No. M-80-C COMBINATION TABLE 


Many educators are now turning to combination Foods and 
Clothing laboratories as a practical and economical means of pro- 
viding schools with a variety of homemaking facilities. 


Six tables, such as the No. M-80-C illustrated above, will accomo- 
date classes of 24 students for foods or clothing classes. 
signed flexibility of this unit is such that it provides efficient facili- 
ties for the teaching of both subjects in only one laboratory room. 


Send our Planning Department sketches of your floor plans. 
Homemaking laboratory layouts will be made and submitted as 


blueprints for your approval. 


no obligation and is furnished without charge to schools. 


245 PAGE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Muskegon, 732 Nims Street 








School Administration News 





ANNUAL PROMOTION PLAN ADOPTED 
IN ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


With the opening of the new school term in 
September, 1938, the board of education has 
effected a change from the semiannual to the 
annual promotion plan. The change was made for 
three reasons: First, there has been a decrease in 
elementary-school enrollment, which resulted in a 
small entering midyear group; second, there was 
need for an equalization of class groups to make 
possible a better adjustment of the program to 
pupil needs; third, entrance to the first grade in 
September is preferable, because it gives a full 
vear of educational experience without a summer 
break 

Under the new plan, pupils will enter the first 
grade only at the beginning of the school year in 
September. The present 1B grades will complete 
the 1A grade on the regular schedule by the end 
of the first semester in 1938-39, making the 
transition to the annual promotion schedule dur- 
ing the second semester in 1938-39. The present 
midyear groups, 2B, 3B, 4B, and 5B, will make 
the transition to the regular full-year groups, 
beginning with September. The present 2B grades 
will cover the essentials in 2A, 3B, and 3A, in 
1938-39. Their work will be arranged so as to be 
on regular annual schedule in June, 1939. The 
6B grades will complete the 6A grade by the end 
of the first semester of 1938-39. This will be the 
last midyear group leaving the elementary schools. 


NEW ACTIVITIES PROMOTED IN 
STERLING 

During the school year 

and vocal music are receiving special attention 

in the schools of Sterling, Ill A_ full-time 

teacher has been employed, and a school band 


1938-39, instrumental 


This Sheldon service involves you in 
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importance and 


ing educators. 


The de- 


group of rooms. 


also available. 


Michigan 


and orchestra have been formed, composed ex 
clusively of pupils of the high school 

A reading clinic has been organized to func 
tion during the year. A special room in one of 
the schools is being used regularly for remedial 
work in reading 

An athletic director and two assistant coaches 
are regularly employed, who devote their time to 
intramural games and contests, with a view of 
articulating athletics with the formal physical 
education and character education 

The financial situation of the schools is up 
to the standard. The board has not found it 
necessary at any time to resort to tax warrants 
to meet its financial obligations 

All of the werk was arranged and carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. O. A. Fackler. 
superintendent of schools of Sterling. 


PROMOTION POLICIES IN ALHAMBRA, 
CALIFORNIA 


In March, 1935, the superintendent’s office in 
Alhambra, Calif., issued a bulletin to teachers, 
outlining the policies to be followed in the matter 
of failure and acceleration 

Under the new policy, it will be the purpose of 
the teachers to adjust pupils to class groups of 
mental ability similar to their own as early in 
the grades as possible. Teachers of primary pupils 
are warned against passing pupils on to other 
teachers where they are too immature to handle 
the work of the next grade. To do this will cause 
a fa‘lure in the future and will cause the pupil to 
become discouraged 

Accelerations, it is urged, should be very care 
fully controlled. They should not under any con 
sideration be used as a device for adjusting class 
size. The criteria for accelerating, like that of fail 
ing, must be the welfare of the individual pupil 
No pupil should be accelerated without due con 
sideration being given to chronological age, 
health, character traits, mental ability, and 
achievement 

It is urged that pupils who have all the neces 


A Bogen Sound’ System at a cen- 
tral location such as the Auditor- 
ium or Principal’s office, makes 
possible announcements to indi- 
vidual classrooms; any group of 
rooms or all rooms 
emergency. Any room can reply to 
the central station when called. 
Auditorium exercises may be re- 
layed to classrooms or radio broad- 
casts of a civic or educational 
nature may be listened to by any 
Phonograph re- 
production to any or all claes- 
rooms for music appreciation is 





More and more schools realize the 
advantages of 
modern centralized 
tems as an aid to education and 
increased efficiency. 
aid to teaching endorsed by lead- 


sound sys- 


A modern 


in case of 





Bogen Jr. Centralized System Model S-32 (as illustrated here) is 
available for 8,16 or 32 rooms. The moderate price of this equip- 
ment puts it within the reach of the average small school. We 
can meet the requirements of any school, large or small. Write 
for descriptive literature or permit us to quote on your individ- 
ual requirements. Our Engineering Department is available to as- 
sist you in planning the space for any of your school equipment. 


C(). 663 BROADWAY 


DAVID BOGEN INC. NEW YORK, W.Y. 


sary qualifications for acceleration should be ac- 
celerated and not skipped. Adjustment, by ac- 
celeration, should be made as early in the grades 
as possible, and at a point where the nature of 
the subject matter and class organization lend 
themselves to an easier accomplishment of this 
activity. 

A progress room has been established in the 
continuation-school building. This room takes 
care of 25 pup_Is of grades two to four who are 
maladjusted and who constitute a real drag on 
the other pupils. An additional room for an older 
group will be established as soon as a suitable 
location has been found 

The work is being carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George E. Bettinger, superintendent 
of the city schools of Alhambra, Calif. 


JACKSONVILLE INTRODUCES NEW 
HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 

A course in distributive occupations, prepared 
with the co-operation of local civic, business, and 
professional organizations, has been introduced 
in the high school at Jacksonville, Ill. Twenty 
boys and girls have been enrolled and a co- 
ordinator has been employed for full-time service. 
An advisory committee of business and profes- 
sional men has been formed to assist in the 
formulating of policies and the adjustment of 
problems which arise 

The members of the class are juniors or seniors 
enrolled as full-time students. In school these 
pupils receive instruction in salesmanship and 
merchandising, and in business forms and practices 
is a part of a well-rounded high-school course. 
Three hours of each day, when school is in 
ession, are spent in the store or salesroom of 
ome local business establishment. The students 
ire taught store and business routine and are 
expected to work as junior salespeople. The co- 
yperating businessmen interview students before 
are accepted. Reports on students are re- 
ceived by the co-ordinator who makes regular 
visits of inspection to the business houses to ob- 
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YEAR!! 





Keep Classroom Floors Lustrous, 
Dust-free, Says Bd. of Education, 
Canandaigua, N.Y.after7yrs.use 





7 years ago, Car-Na-Lac was chosen 
to replace the products of a well- 
known varnish manufacturer .. . to 
treat floors of soft pine and maple, 
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four large school buildings. They are 
still using it—because “‘it wears better 
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have ever used. 















Car-Na-Lac is, in effect, a lacquer 
made of wax, adaptable for use on any 
sealed or fairly non-porous floor. 
(Treat ‘“‘raw’’? wood floors with Car- 
Na-Seal first). Applied like liquid 
wax ... it levels itself out and dries 
like lacquer... toa brilliant, streak- 
less lustre requiring no buffing. An 
entirely new principle in floor finishes. 
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serve the students and to give help and advice. 
Businessmen are expected to consult the school 
authorities before employing students on a full- 
time basis which would result in failure to com- 
plete the high-school course. The co-operative 
course has been organfred under the George-Deen 
Act upon recommendation of Supt. R. O. Stoops. 


ROCK ISLAND RETURNS TO ANNUAL 
PROMOTIONS 


The principals and supervisors of the schools 
of Rock Island, Ill., under the direction of 
Earl H. Hanson, superintendent of schools, have 
devised a plan for the restoration of the annual 
promotion plan and the elimination of midyear 
promotions. Under the plan, the course of study 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades has been re- 
vised so that three semesters of work may be 
covered in two, and two semesters of work in 
one. Elimination of midyear promotions in the 
second and third grades will be effected next 
spring, while the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
will be conducted under the new plan in 1939-40 

The change has been effected because of the 
complicated programs in the junior and senior 
hich schools. The junior high schools will be 
affected by the change in September, 1940, and 
the senior high school in 1943. 


PROGRESS IN ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 

During the past few years, the public schools of 
Elmhurst, Ill., have worked constructively to de 
velop a sound, forward-looking educational pol 
icy. A number of innovations have been made 
during the period which have now become defi 
nite, established practices. Among these are special 
supervision of all subjects on a “call” basis, a 
teachers’ council, a supervisory council, a public- 
relations committee, a guidance program, a con- 
tinuous self-survey, an adjustment room, a 
department of curriculum and research, a profes 
sional library, an ungraded primary room, and a 
regulation that teachers be required to have four 
years’ training. 

During the school year, 1937-38, a sixteen-page 
bulletin, “Your Child in School,” was prepared, 
edited, printed, and distributed to every school 
patron. The purpose of the bulletin was to give 
the parents special information about the pupils, 
teachers, and schools in general. During the cur 
rent year, 1938-39, a series of four bulletins of 
a similar nature will be prepared and issued. A 
graphic booklet, seeking to interpret the “con 
tinuous self-survey,” will also be issued. 

Plans have been made for revising the rules 
and regulations of the board of education. 

An ungraded primary organization was intro 
duced during the last year and will be extended 
into all schools during the current year. This sys 
tem, which is intended to eliminate failures, 
allows children to progress at a rate consistent 
with their ability and maturity, without skipping 
or repeating, to safeguard better the mental and 
physical health of the child, to provide a flexible 
program, and to stimulate instruction. In acceler 
ating pupils several factors are taken into con- 
sideration. Among these factors are mental abil 
ity, ability to read, general achievement, physical 
maturity, health, attitude of the parents. The new 
organization offers numerous benefits to children. 


RULES FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF MU- 
NICIPAL RECREATION AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 
The Milwaukee board of school directors, has 
adopted a new set of rules and policies for the 
Department of Municipal Recreation and Adult 
Education, which is conducted for the munic 
ipality by the school directors. The rules which 
have been developed by Miss Dorothy Enderis, 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of 
recreation, outline the complete personnel pro- 
gram for the teachers and other employees en- 
gaged in the conduct of social centers, evening 

schools, and playgrounds. 

Under the new rules, a year’s service for full- 
time workers consists of 232 days and requires 
seven hours of service per day for five days per 
week. Teachers and directors are required to be 
graduates of a four-year college course or a two 
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year normal school, plus experience in recreation 
work or in an allied field. 

New employees are engaged on a probationary 
basis and are required to work for 249 days in a 
calendar yea! before they become eligible for an 
annual vacation of ten working days. Not more 
than one probationary worker is assigned to a 
center. During the first year, Class A probation- 
ary workers receive $5 per day and thereafter in- 
creases of 50 cents per day are allowed each sub- 
sequent year, up to a max’'mum of $8.50 per day 
in the eighth year. Class B workers begin at $5 
per day and receive 50-cent increases per day up 
to a maximum of $7 in the fifth year. Proba- 
tioners who have worked for three years on a 
satisfactory basis are employed as permanent, 
full-time directors or assistants. 

Allowances for personal illness of not more 
than ten working days in one year, with pay, 
are permitted. Unused days of sick absence in 
any year may be accumulated and made avail- 
able as sick leave not to exceed a total of 190 
days for the entire period of service. 

The usual leave of absence is granted for deaths 
in the family of the worker, quarantine, mater- 
nity, professional study, etc. 

The workers are rated annually, in May, by 
the assistant superintendent in charge. Workers 
may not be discharged, except for cause, upon 
written charges and after a hearing. 
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4 A financial study of the Cook County, IIL, 
schools (Chicago included) has been begun by 
the Public Relations Committee of the [Illinois 
Education Association. Dr. Ray E. Cheney, 
superintendent of schools at River Forest, II, 
is acting as chairman of the committee. Among 
the topics covered in the study are cost of 
distributing school funds, assessed valuation 
trends, cost of school insurance, and tax antic 
ipation warrants. 

4 Lexington, Ky. An accident-reporting sys- 
tem has been introduced in the schools as a 
means of making parents more alert to hazards 
and to guide teachers in safety education work 
During the past year, 1937-38, 114 accidents oc- 
curred. Of these, 86 caused five days or less of 
absence from school. There were five child 
fatalities. Of 29 accidents at school, the majority 
were from collisions and falls and resulted in 
minor injuries. 

4 Griffin, Ga. A new report card has been 
placed in use this year. It shows not only pupil 
progress in school, but also the general attitude 
and progress. 

@ The Georgia State Board of Education has 
introduced music as part of the standard state 
course and has purchased two textbooks written 
by Georgians. Oral speaking and oratory have 
also been included in the program. 

4 Boston, Mass. Modern languages and Latin 
will continue to be taught in schools, following 
action taken by the school board. Economics will 
not be elevated to a major subject. 

¢ Iola, Kans. The school board, in co-opera- 
tion with the city police department, has under 
taken a traffic safety program for the protection 
of school children. Traffic warning signs have 
been erected and a list of safe school routes has 
been prepared. The new safety program followed 
a school traffic survey, made by a representative 
of the state highway department. Spot maps were 
made, showing the location of the home of each 
school child. 

4 Belleville, Ill. The township high-school 
board has voted to continue night-school classes 
this year, following an opinion of State Supt. J. 
A. Wieland, who ruled that the school law does 
not prohibit such classes, and that school boards 
may conduct night schools, even when there is no 
specific authority to do so. Mr. Wieland held that 
classes for adults may be conducted, including 
persons who have high-school or college diplomas, 
but who desire to take additional subjects. 

@ Under a new state-wide WPA project, just 
opened in Dist. No. 3, Zanesville, Ohio, any board 
of education in a school district is permitted to 
sponsor a book-repair and rebinding project for 
its library. The work includes indexing, filing, 
cataloging, carding, and other services 
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THEATRE-SEAT 
COMFORT PLUS 
SMART APPEARANCE 


TUDENTS and guests will be continually 
grateful for your foresight in specifying Hos- 
tess Folding Chairs. Full back seats give com- 
plete support. Generous padding gives comfort 
that cuts down audience restlessness and noise. 


Because they fold in very small space, you can 
quickly and easily change your school auditor- 
ium into a dance hall or basket ball court and 
back again with these modern chairs. Can be 
stacked on special rubber-tired trucks and stored 
under platform. 


Built to last, with all-riveted frame of strong, 
rigid metal. Back and seat are covered with 
durable leather-like material. Metallic spray 
lacquered finish in attractive colors. They have 
given perfect satisfaction in many leading insti- 
tutions. Write today for details. 


The Brewer-Titchener Corporation 
113 Port Watson St. Cortland, N. Y. 
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FREE 


Send today tor 
free book giving 
valuable informa- 
tion on use, stor- 
age and transpor- 
tation of folding 
chairs. 





Check These Items 





FOR YOUR OWN 


Vandalism is out. Special, patented, recessed 


head screws make Mills partitions tamper- 
proof. Exclusive! 


Sh! Sh! a baked-on 


coating in all hollow sections of the partitions 


On the unseen inside 


themselves. Prevents rust. Exclusive! 


More inside stuff! Post shoes fit inside all 


posts—rust-proof, sanitary and easily adjust- 


able. 


Exclusive ! 


To meet the modern tempo Mills hardware 
is streamlined—Beautiful, practical, and, of 
course Exclusive ! 


No sagging! No leaning! New type head- 
rails threaded through posts, stop all that. 
This means sturdy strong partitions. Exclusive! 





Write for Catalog today 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FACTORS INVOLVED IN RE. 
PORTING SCHOOL PROGRESS 
TO PARENTS 


(Concluded from page 18) 


The Factor of Teacher Time 

Teacher time has not been given ade- 
quate consideration in discussion on report- 
ing school progress. It has been assumed 
that issuing reports on pupil progress was 
one of the jobs which the teacher could do 
at odd moments. With the traditional re- 
port only a few minutes of teacher time 
was required. 

The issuance of the report was a more or 
less mechanical process. If, however, we 
are to use a modern form of report, teacher 
time becomes an important item. When the 
teacher must analyze each child individ- 
ually, and give the reasons for his successes 
and failures, the task becomes vastly more 
complicated. Preparing a report on school 
progress is as important as actual teaching 
The time spent in preparing an adequate 
report of the child’s development is of in- 
finitely more value than an equal period of 
time devoted to lesson hearing. If, there- 
fore, we are to use more progressive types 
of reports on pupil progress, the teacher 
must be given time from actual teaching to 
prepare these reports. 

To summarize: Any fundamental recon- 
struction in the method of reporting pupil 
progress involves more factors than has 
been commonly realized. It involves a 
fundamental examination of our whole edu- 


& 





1000 WAYSIDE ROAD 





cational philosophy. Real progress in this 
field demands united study and co-opera- 
tion on the part of both the teaching pro- 
fession and the community. 


RADIO WORKSHOPS — THE 
NEXT STEP 
(Concluded from page 24) 


cational merit we must translate the ma- 
terials into more dramatic form. This the 
college radio workshop can well do. It 
should help broadcasters translate their 
messages into such terms that they will be 
palatable to a much wider group of 
citizens. 

In the much-mooted field of children’s 
programs there is work galore. Children 
themselves declare that they would like 
to have more biographical and _ historical 
dramas, more travelogs, and more drama- 
tizations in the field of literature. The 
radio workshop in any college has a fine 
field in making the choicest materials in 
the library available to American child- 
hood. Children are voluntarily listening to 
the radio more than two hours a day and 
it is high time that educators insist on im- 
proving the broadcasts heard. 


A Vision 
Is it too much to ask, is it too much to 
hope, that our six hundred radio stations 
and our six hundred major universities may 
eventually be teamed up in the job of en- 
riching the broadcast diet of all our peo- 





ple? To some extent the high schools and 
other educational institutions may logically 
assist, but it should certainly be up to our 
colleges and our teacher-training institu- 
tions to rephrase and recondition the most 
needed educational materials and pour 
them out through the airlanes. It makes no 
difference which they may call the by- 
product. If they consider the training of 
the individual as their chief job, then a 
series of good radio broadcasts will be the 
by-product. If they consider the carrying 
of education to every home in the land as a 
central objective, then the splendid training 
given to the participants of the radio work- 
shops will be the by-product. In either 
event, we all win. 

With the United States Office of Edu- 
cation serving so practically as experi- 
menter, producer, and clearinghouse for 
better scripts and better programs — radio 
may yet rise to its opportunity of lifting 
the intelligence of the entire nation to 
heights not yet conceived. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


@ Hot Springs, Ark. Special emphasis is being 
placed on health and recreation activities during 
the school year 1938-39. A health and recreation 
superv.sor has been employed, who is devoting 
his entire time to the carrying out of a complete 
health and recreation program. The program in- 
cludes games, plays, folk dancing, calisthenics, 
and corrective exercises, in which all the health 
nurses are co-operating. Health charts of each 
student are kept, and attention is given to the 
correction of physical defects. In the opinion of 
the school authorities, the department is doing a 
most worth-while piece of health work 
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Liqua-San “C’ in the 
Sana-Lather Dispenser 
cuts soap costs 67% 


When you pour Liqua-San “C” 
into the Sana-Lather Dispens- 
er, soap costs drop. For Sana- 
Lather oes consists of 9% wa- 
ter, 90% air and only 1% soap! 


Thus, since Liqua-San “‘C’”’ con- 
tains 40% of actual soap solids, 
it cleans dirty hands faster. 
Diluted with 3 or 4 parts 
water, it gives more hand- 
washings per gallon than any 
other soap. 


Test this economy combination 
in your school. Prove to your- 
self that no other soap system 
offers such tremendous savings. 


hee HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /x. 


WA Sy 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 
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THE ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PAL AS A FULL-TIME 
SUPERVISOR 
(Concluded from page 29) 
Twenty-five cities indicated that they 
had some or all full-time teaching prin- 
cipals in their elementary schools. As can 
be seen by glancing at Table IV, some of 
these cities consider that large buildings 
even can be taken care of adequately with 
full-time teaching principals. The typical 
teaching principal in these cities is in a 
building housing six teaching units. One 
city which has an average size of building 
of 13 teacher units, also has one building 
with a full-time teaching principal over 23 

teachers. 


TABLE IV. Distribution of Average Number 
of Teachers in Buildings Assigned a Full- 
Time Teaching Principal — All Cities 
Reporting Teaching Principal Service. 

Average (A.M.) Number of 


Teachers in Buildings with Number of 


Teaching Principal Service Cities 

13 1 

12 1 

11 1 

10 2 

0 

§ } 

7 ; 

6 6 

5 S 

4 $ 
Median — 6 N — 25 


In general this last situation reflects a 
different supervisory organization than is 
true in any other of the groups studied. 
The practice of supervision, as indicated in 
some cases by additional information in 
the questionnaires, is highly centralized in 
the office of the superintendent. The prin- 
cipals are little more than clerks. Three of 
the cities in this group indicated that they 
were moving toward supervisory principal- 
ships as a more efficient method of de- 
tailed day-by-day supervision. 


A WOMAN BOARD MEMBER 
LOOKS AT SCHOOL AD.- 
MINISTRATION 


(Concluded from page 48) 


be judged on only one basis, and that the 
extent to which it serves and promotes 
education. 

We have talked much of professional 
ethics among teachers. No group has held 
a higher standard of ethics than have 
teachers, recognizing as they do the dignity 
and influence of the positions they hold. 
Perhaps it would not be amiss for boards 
of education to set for themselves a high 
standard of ethics, assuring the mainte- 
nance of proper relations between the 
superintendent and the board; between the 
board and its employees; and between 
board members and the general public; 
recognizing that complaints should go 
through proper channels; recognizing that 
the board may receive a complaint, but 
that a board member should not; rec- 
ognizing that information concerning the 
policies and actions of the school board is 
due the public; and that the public has a 
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right to know a board member’s opinion 
on any issue affecting schools; and that — 
most important of all — the business of a 
school board is not to run the schools, but 
to see that they are run. 

Thus only can the schools hope to hold 
the confidence of the public in their aim to 
make the land and this world of ours a 
better abode for humanity. 


THE CRISIS 

(Concluded from page 41) 
didn’t tell him because, dear, we're not 
going to accept that position.” 

“Why — ?” 

“Listen, Dorothy, Doctor and I had a 
long talk about small towns and careers 
and such, and when I got through I 
didn’t want to show him the letter. That 
job is only for four years and we've been 
here eleven. Perhaps we can stay another 
eleven. We know everyone here. Why, 
Dorothy, as I came home I passed this 
house and that house and I thought of 
our friends inside each. I know who lives 
there, how many children they have, what 
they like to do and play and eat, and how 
much money they have — almost — and 
what they want their children to do in 
life; and I thought of our community 
program and the work we're going to do 
this summer. Say, Dorothy, this is a good 
community. It’s a good place for our chil- 
dren to grow up in. There’s not half the 
dangers that there would be in a large 
city. What do you say we just stay here?” 

“TI was wondering while you were gone,” 
returned Dorothy slowly without looking 
at him, “what I’d do for my club and 
playing and everything. You're right, 
you ve found there’s a career right here 
in Auburn, just as Dr. Grenfell made one 
in Labrador.” 

“Lord, dear, don’t compare me with Sir 
Grenfell,” laughed Thompson. “I’m sure 
glad you're not disappointed.” 

He tilted her face to his and kissed her: 
and the lump that was in the throat of 
each held them silent for many minutes. 


ROTATE TEACHERS IN ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICE 

The New York City school system has begun 
a rotation plan for assigning teachers to special 
administrative and supervisory service at the 
board-of-education headquarters. In the past, 
these special teachers who assist the superintend- 
ents, directors, supervisors, and examiners have 
had permanent assignments and have been paid 
salaries considerably above the schedules for class- 
room work. They have assisted in developing 
courses of study and special teaching materials, 
have engaged in experiments, have developed lists 
of books and supplies, have worked out statistical 
data, and have carried forward other special lines 
of work for which the administrative executives 
have needed the assistance of trained people. 

Under the new plan the teachers will be as- 
signed to the special work for three years only 
and will be returned to classroom service at the 
end of their terms. They will receive extra pay 
for the work. The 103 teachers now at head- 
quarters are being returned under a plan which 
removes a given number at the end of each 
semester until all have been replaced in Septem- 
ber, 1940. 

It is held that the new plan will “bring new 
blood and new ideas into headquarters and keep 
the headquarters staff in more intimate contact 
with work in the field.” 
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1218 Sengbusch Bldg. 





Here’s How Sengbusch Hard Rubber Inkwells 


Save You Money 


Sengbusch hard rubber inkwells save 
the money you are now paying out 
for replacements, ink-stain damage, 
and ink evaporation. They are prac- 
tically indestructible, minimize ink 
evaporation, and are styled to fit the 
desks you are now using. Let us 
equip one of your rooms with these sturdy, famous inkwells 
for a 90-day test at no obligation to you. Write for full de- 
tails and free sample. 


Sengbusch School Inkwells 








FOR YEARS OF 


@ Every year, during this period of re- 
conditioning, school officials receive 
tangible evidence of the real economy 
of Lyon Lockers and Lyon Folding Chairs. 
Close inspection reveals little need for 
repairs ... even on units in use for many 
years. Write us about your new locker 
and folding chair requirements. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
ISIQRIVER STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


VO (0) Sy SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Now ... a practical school activity 


BOOKBINDING 
MADE EASY 


Lee M. Klinefelter 








Simple, workable instructions for the rebinding of old books 
and the preservation of magazines and other printed matter. 
Involves only the least complex of operations and includes 
complete directions for making the necessary equipment. 
Commonest and most easily obtainable materials used. $1.00 


The Bruce Publishing Company, 207 Montgomery Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





For 


Better Stage Curtains 


Write 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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16mm. SOUND and SILENT FILMS for 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 








We have available over 1200 selected features and 
shorts comprising literary classics, documentary 
films, travels, sciences, sports, nature studies and 
other important subjects. 


Send for catalog listing Entertainment 
and Educational subjects for rent or sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. | New York, N. ¥ 








DRAPERIES 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


MORK-GREEN STUDIOS 


243 W. Congress St. 1126 CHimes Bldg. 
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HE new “Academy” Filmosound 
contains every time-tested feature 
needed for theater-quality school pro- 
jection of 16 mm. sound films. While 
fully meeting Bell & Howell standards 
of quality, it is lower in price and easier 
to operate because controls not essen- 
tial in school service are eliminated. 
Features! Projects both sound and 
silent films in classroom or moderate- 
sized auditorium. Has “blimp” case for 
quiet operation, speaker-hiss elimina- 
tor, “floating film” protection, 750- 
watt lamp, and three-quarter-hour film 
capacity. Complete in two light cases, 
only $298. Terms available. Write for 
details today. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, New York, Hollywood, 
London. Established 1907. 


FREE Sound Film Catalog 


Get this latest Filmosound 
Library Catalog of more 
than a thousand 16 mm. 
sound films edited especial- 
ly for education and enter- 
tainment of children of all ages. Films 
are indexed and described so you can 
select exactly the films you need. Save 
time and trouble by centralizing your 
film renting and buying with one, com- 
plete library—the Filmosound Library. 
Write for catalog today. 





Mail Coupon Now! 
2828288282828 8888888888 88288228)4 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send ( )complete details on new “Academy” 
Filmosound, ( ) on Filmosound for large 


auditorium. Also send ( ) Filmosound Li- 
brary Catalog. 


. 

: ASBJ 12-38 
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Name. 


BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


A HAS-BEEN 


As powder smoke to any war-worn steed 
So schoolrooms are to me — they stir a need: 
It may be urge to teach, the love of youth, 
Or both, or habit, but it is the truth — 
One whiff, one sniff of that distinctive air 
So redolent of yester-year, that rare 
And subtle blend of chalk and books and dust, 
Of seasoned wood, and sometimes — whisper 
— rust, 
Electrifies me: I am forced to fly; 
The steed bolts back to battle — shall I? 
— May A. Henneberger 


What She Liked 


Two high-school girls coming out of assembly 
were exchanging notes on the program. “1 Lke 
our principal better than the superintendent oi 
schools,” said Mary. 

“But, why?” asked Alice. 

“Well,” said Mary, “the principal says ‘finally,’ 


and finishes; but the superintendent says ‘lastly,’ 
and then he lasts.” 
A Modern Geography Class 

Teacher: “George Steukel, can you bound 
Siberia ?”’ 

George: “Not at a time like this.” 

Teacher: “But can’t you give me a rough 
idea ?” 


George: “Only 
evening paper.” 


after pop gets home with the 


Teacher: “Freder:ck, can you tell me where 
Prague is?” 

Frederick: “No, ma’am. I haven’t heard from 
Europe this morning.” 


Teacher: “Charlie Smith, can you tell me 
where Czechoslovakia is located?” 
Charlie: ‘No, and neither can Czechoslovakia!” 


She Was Ashamed 


A Southern teacher was cautioned by the 
superintendent not to disclose her salary to any- 
one. 

“IT won’t mention it to anyone,” said the 
teacher. “I’m as ashamed of it as you are.” 


Fair Question 

“Where’s your pencil, Alf?” 

“Ain’t got one, teacher.” 

“How many times have I told you not to say 
that? Listen: I haven’t got one, you haven’t got 
one, we haven’t got one, they haven’t got one —” 

“Well, where are all the pencils?” 


A Good Mixture 


Teacher: “Can anyone tell me what happened 
after Napoleon mustered his army ?” 

Pupil: ‘“Yes, sir, he peppered the enemy and 
took the citadel by assault.” 

Teacher: “Sit down, my lad. I'll have no sauce 
from you.” 
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School Buyers’ News 


Tue A. J. Nystrom Company, Chicago, IIl., 
has announced a change in the organization per- 
mitting the young men in the company to as- 
sume greater responsibility and enter more 
directly into its active management. Under the 
new setup, Mr. A. J. Nystrom becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors; Mr. H. A. Red- 
field is vice-chairman; Mr. C. A. Burkhart is 
president; Mr. E. L. Perkins is vice-president; 
Mr. Robert H. Redfield is second vice-president; 
Mr. A. B. Bolinder is third vice-president; Mr. 
George G. Lange is secretary; and Mr. P. D. 
Holmes is treasurer. Mr. A. J. Nystrom, who 
has been head of the business for 36 years will 
retain his connection with the firm, devoting a 
portion of his time to the business. 


A new product offering advantages as a floor- 
surfacing material is Armstrong’s MonocorkK, a 
plastic, nonslip, water-resistant, cork-and-rubber 
flooring material, manufactured by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

MonocorkK is a product, composed of rubber 
latex, granulated cork, and filler. These materials 
combined in a mechanical mixer, result in a 
plastic mixture which may be troweled over the 
floor surface in a manner similar to the applica- 
tion of cement or plaster. For special applications 
the percentage of cork granules may be increased. 
resulting in a floor which is light in weight and 
nonslippery when wet or dry. The product with- 
stands considerable distortion before cracking 
or breaking; the surface is resilient, quiet under 
traffic, and resistant to wear and moisture. Mono- 
cork adheres to clean steel, concrete, masonry 
composition boards, and wood surfaces. The 
natural color is dark gray to black, but it is 
possible to pigment the material to obtain dark 
or light colors. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official upon request 


Tue NEw 16-mm. PorTasBLe, continuous mo- 
tion-picture projector, just placed on the market 
by the Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, embodies an “advanced-feed” prin- 
ciple, which insures trouble-free performance and 
protection against film destruction 

In the Victor projector, the film is wound 
loosely around two large wheels driven syn- 
chronously by an endless belt, which acts as a 
conveyor for the film. Slack in the film is con- 
trolled by alternate starting and stopping of the 
drive wheel. Through the elimination of pull and 
strain, this “advanced feed” insures perfect free- 
dom from binding of the film in the magazine 
Added protection against film damage is provided 
by the automatic film trips, which stop projection 
and film movement. 

Lamp cooling and lamphouse ventilation are of 
particular value in continuous equipment. The 
Victor famous spire-draft ventilation is a feature 
which contributes to the economy and trouble- 
free performance of the new unit. The film 


capacity of standard models of the unit is 500 
feet. Special models are available upon request. 





The outdoor meeting hall of Hood College at Frederick, Maryland, is seated with Lyon 
movable chairs. During the college year the chairs are used in classrooms. Removable 
shoes prevent the chairs from sinking into the sod. 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


Another step forward in art education has been 
taken by Binney & Smith Company with the in- 
troduction of the new round box of Artista 
water colors, an eight-color assortment. 

The feature of this box is the three pieces — 
a brilliant color-wheel palette, a sectional mixing 
pan grooved to hold the brush, a tray for water 

and they fit together, making a compact round 
box 5% in. in diameter and 1 in. deep. 





New Artista Water Color Box. 


The box stacks easily, is beautiful in design, 
with rolled edges and white enameled interior. 
The colors are arranged in sequence, with black 
and brown centered in the circle. 

Complete information is available by writing to 
Binney & Smith, 41 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Tue New Sounp System, just announced by 
the RCA Mfg. Company, Camden, N. J., is 
of the desk-type console-cabinet design and is 
especially suitable for school because of its greater 
utility and ease of operation. It includes all of 
the earlier standard provisions of the Victor fine 
school systems and features two-channel opera- 
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The new RCA 


system instrument for schools. 


Victor console-type sound 


tion. The radio receivers are at either end, and 
the phonograph in the center is covered by a 
sliding top, which may be used as a desk 


The history of the rise and growth of The 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Gloucester, 
N. J., is convincingly told in a booklet entitled, 
“Firty YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT.” Always a 
pioneer and foremost in the development of 
efficient and economical applications of storage 
batteries in every field, this company has main- 
tained an enviable record for progressiveness. 

The booklet contains a variety of illustrations 
which tell how the Exide Batteries may be used 
for service in numerous institutions and school 
buildings. 


Two new types of CHatr TrucKs have been 
recently put on the market by the Brewer- 
Titchener Corporation, Cortland, N. Y. A verti 
cal truck, to hold 24 chairs, is equipped with 
rubber tires, ball-bearing wheels, swiveled at both 
front and rear. The truck permits the stacking 
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of chairs in a minimum space and of moving them 
to the storage room in a minimum of time and 
with a minimum of back-breaking work. 
Brewer-Titchener also manufactures a_hori- 
zontal truck to carry 36 chairs and arranged 





Horizontal Chair Truck. 


especially for storage under stages and platforms 
The truck is fitted with detachable handles and 
can be joined in with other trucks to form a 
tandem or train. Complete circulars and descrip- 
tive materials are available. 


TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE and satisfactory 
and economical operation in heating are insured 
through the use of the Dunham heating system, 
manufactured by the C. A. Dunham Company, 
Chicago, III. 

The firm has issued a new 33-page catalog, 
describing the operation and advantages of its 
vacuum return line pumps and accessories. These 
pumps occupy little floor space, all parts are 
accessible, and they are in successful use in many 
of the large educational institutions. 

The Dunham pumps insure satisfactory per- 
formance with ability to meet the extremes of 
operating conditions and in addition the stamina 
to stand up year after year without constant 
adjustment or detailed attention. 

Complete information is available upon request 
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For a dollar a year, Wyandotte Detergent will mop 100 square feet of floor six 
nights a week for fifty-two weeks in the year. 

With Wyandotte Detergent, you’re sure of a thorough job. It works quickly 
and easily, and leaves no slippery film that would cause serious accidents. 

And floors aren’t the only things that ‘‘come clean” with Wyandotte 
Detergent. This all-round cleanser will give you equally good results on 
painted surfaces, marble, tile and porcelain. 

Wyandotte Detergent can mean big cleaning savings for you. Ask your 


Wyandotte Service Representative about it today. 


THE J-B- FORD COMPANY iS 
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Any installation of Sloan Royal, Crown, Star or Naval Flush Valves, regardless 
of when installed, may now be made comp/ete/y quiet by installing two small 
silencing elements. Merely replace the present stop valve; then insert a new guide 
and seat in the flush valve. This single inexpensive change reduces flush valve 
noises to the faintest whisper. @ Sloan-equipped hotels—hospitals—apartments— 
ofiices—schools (every place where noise elimination is desired ) are now adapt- 
ing this easy, economical solution to the noise problem. e@ Sloan Quzer-l/ush 
equipment is unlike any other silencing device. It combines the best features of 
generally known methods with important contributions from Sloan research. 
The world’s most universally used flush valve now offers you the added advantage 


of quiet operation. Write today for descriptive folder. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET 


SLOAN C4 VALVES 
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wrnamentatt They move silently and fold easily and quictly. Their compact fat ; 
storage spa { complete folding chair service including storage trucks of ; ' 
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Utility 


WITH THESE BETTER FOLDING CHAIRS 






HE utility of every room in your school important structural advantages. Built by 
building can be increased by use of Amer- — America’s pioneers in comfortable seating, thes 
ican Seating Company folding chairs. are all posturally correct in design, free from 
There are styles, finishes and prices to meet catching, tearing and pinching hazards, strong 
all requirements . . . chairs ideally suited for beyond all requirements. They fold easily, take 
classrooms, waiting rooms, musicrooms, lunch — up little space and are a definite asset to the 
rooms and offices . . . chairs built especially for — appearance of any room. 
gymnasiums and for orchestras and bands. . . That's why American's “‘Folding Forties” 
for indoor and outdoor usage. are the choice of the nation’s leading schools 
[In no other folding chairs will you find such = Write us for complete information 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating * Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, 





Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation seating * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


No. 47 (below). Seat and back i: No. 41 (below). Stadium-type 
durable brown upholstery over chair. For use either in or out 
felted cotton with taupe enamel on (0) Me Cole) ¢-Miw) (1  od- belts Xe Wolo) 
IT Available in triple-plate panel with five solid hardwood 
e finish and durable black slats. Baked taupe enamel on 
ering metal, seat is natural oiled 

finish or brown enamel 


) 


. 


— seneral No. 43 (above). Formed steel 

Round edge seat and back, baked taupe 

lued, five-ply seat in enamel finish, steel ‘'X’’ type 

walnut stain and lacquer fin bracing on rear legs. Combines 

nameled steel frame and lightness with exceptional 
durability and strength. 








